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In This Issue 


Philosopher of Faith 


With these words Professor EUGENE 
W. LYMAN sums up what seems to him 
to be the central significance of William 
James, the great and truly American 
thinker whose birth occurred just one 
hundred years ago this year. The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association observed 
this centenary at its last meeting, and 
this Journal is glad to have a part in the 
continuing celebration as we present in 
this issue Mr. Lyman’s interesting arti- 
cle. He is the author of Meaning and 
Truth in Religion and other books and is 
professor emeritus of philosophy of reli- 
gion at Union Theological Seminary. 
He is now living at Sweet Briar College, 
Virginia. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, who contributes to 
this issue the suggestive article, ‘““Mytho- 
logical Naturalism,” has studied at Occi- 
dental College, the Pacific School of 
Religion, Yale University, and several 
other institutions and has taught at 
Pomona College and a’ the University 
of Southern California. He is now vicar 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Downey, 
California, and writes: “I am one who 
has found the parochial ministry a more 
congenial setting for philosophical stud- 
ies than the university.”” The number of 
ministers who are carrying on serious 
theological study is increasing, and we 
welcome them to these pages. 


The Church 


Joun T. McNEILL, professor of the 
history of European Christianity at the 
University of Chicago, needs no intro- 
duction to the readers of this Journal, 


although it has been a regrettably long 
time since we have presented a full- 
length article of his. This time he writes 
on the doctrine of the church in Re- 
formed theology in the sixteenth century. 
At a time when Protestant theology is 
marked by a revival of interest in the 
doctrine of the church, Mr. McNeill’s 
article is particularly relevant and im- 
portant. 


Contribution of Psychiatry 

Much is being heard these days about 
the possible contribution of psychiatry to 
religion both on the intellectual and on 
the practical side. No one has handled 
this theme with greater understanding 
than Professor ANTON T. BoIsEN of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, whose 
The Exploration of the Inner World and 
many other writings are widely known. 
He contributes to this issue a case study 
in psychopathology which throws light 
upon the problem of sin and salvation. 


“An Inquiry into the Physical Health 
of Jesus” is the difficult task undertaken 
by CHARLES F. NeEssitT in his article in 
this issue. Mr. Nesbitt is a graduate of 
Wofford College, Emory University, and 
the University of Chicago. He has 
taught at Millsaps, Blackburn, and Wes- 
ley College and is now associate profes- 
sor of religion and director of religious 
and forensic activities at Wofford. He 
makes an interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of an obscure subject. 


Save Your Journals 
We are glad to present the following 
statement: 


The American Library Association created 
this last year the Committee on Aid to Libraries 





in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the 
librarian of the University of Rochester. The 
Committee is faced with numerous serious prob- 
lems and hopes that American scholars and 
scientists will be of considerable aid in the solu- 
tion of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library re- 
construction after the first World War was that 
of completing foreign institutional sets of Ameri- 
can scholarly, scientific, and technical periodi- 
cals. The attempt to avoid a duplication of that 
situation is now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the 
financial inability of the institutions to renew 
subscriptions. As far as possible they will be 
completed from a stock of periodicals being 
purchased by the Committee. Many more will 
have been broken through mail difficulties and 
loss of shipments, while still other sets will have 
disappeared in the destruction of libraries. The 





size of the eventual demand it is impossible to 
estimate, but requests received by the Com- 
mittee already give evidence that it will be 


enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts 
are being made to collect old periodicals for 
pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the al- 
ready limited supply of scholarly and scientific 
journals, the Committee hopes to enlist the co- 
operation of subscribers to this journal in pre- 
venting the sacrifice of this type of material 
to the pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention the appreciation of foreign institutions 
and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or con- 
cerning the value of particular periodicals to 
the project should be directed to Wayne M. 
Hartwell, executive assistant to the Commit- 
tee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush 
Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Roch- 
ester, New York. 
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WILLIAM JAMES: PHILOSOPHER OF FAITH 
EUGENE W. LYMAN 


ILLIAM JAMES was sucha many-sided philosopher 

that any classification of him is in danger of misrepre- 

senting the man and his teachings. And yet I hope to 
show that the term ‘‘philosopher of faith” is not ill adapted to 
express the focus of his interest and his motivation. The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association observed the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth at its meeting last December—the date of 
birth being January 11, 1842. Ata time when all should be seek- 
ing to assemble and appreciate afresh America’s spiritual assets 
it seems appropriate to reflect on James’s personality and some 
of his central ideas; for undoubtedly his name will always re- 
main among the most illustrious in the history of American 
thought. An invaluable aid to such reflection is supplied by The 
Thought and Character of William James, by Ralph Barton 
Perry, professor of philosophy at Harvard. This two-volume 
work of sixteen hundred pages, published in 1935, received the 
Pulitzer Prize for Biography for that year and is entertaining as 
well as richly rewarding to the reader. 


I 


William James is to be understood, first of all, through his 
relations with his family, especially his father. His grandfather, 
William, who emigrated from Ireland to Albany, New York, in 
1789, accumulated one of the great fortunes of his day, esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. This he left as a trust fund, his will pro- 


t Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. and the Atlantic Monthly Press, 1935), I, s. 
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viding that the principal should not be distributed till his young- 
est living grandchild should come of age. The philosopher’s 
father, Henry, was a person of great vitality, who wrote of his 
boyhood as follows: “I lived in every fibre of my body. The 
dawn always found me on my feet; and I can still vividly recall 
the divine rapture which filled my blood as I pursued under the 
magica] light of morning the sports of the river, the wood, or the 
field.”*? But at the age of thirteen he met with an accident which 
maimed him for life. He was a student at Albany Academy and 
taking chemistry under a young instructor, Joseph Henry, who 
later became the head of the Smithsonian Institute. This in- 
structor taught his boys to fly hot-air balloons, carrying lighted 
tow. One of these balloons accidentally entered the window of a 
neighbor’s barn, and Henry James rushed to the hayloft and 
gallantly stamped out the fire but seriously burned his leg. The 
result was two years in bed and two amputations of the leg 
above the knee, without anesthetics. ‘‘The experience,” says 
Perry, “did not embitter him, nor did it diminish his fund of vi- 
tal energy, but it heightened his sensitiveness, confirmed a tend- 
ency to inward brooding, contributed to his detachment from 
the world of affairs, and predestined him to a sedentary and ur- 
ban life.” 

The home in which William James grew up was one of demon- 
strative affection and intellectual combativeness. He was the 
oldest of a family of five children—four boys and a girl, who was 
the youngest. Next to William came Henry, who became the 
distinguished novelist. The sister, Alice, most like William and 
her father in temperament, was an invalid for most of her life. 
Henry James the elder complained of his love for his children 
as “both painful and sinful.”’ Between William and his brother 
Henry there was a mutual tender solicitude with regard to their 
struggles and their careers. Upon Alice the affection of all was 
lavished. The mother was a gracious, moderating influence. 


2 Ibid., p. 8. 3 Ibid. 
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An interesting picture of the James home in the 1870’s is 
given by E. L. Godkin, the Irish editor of the Nation. He wrote: 


There could not be a more entertaining treat than a dinner at the 
James house, when all the young people were at home. They were full of 


stories of the oddest kind, and discussed questions of morals or taste or 
literature with a vociferous vigor so great as sometimes to lead the young 


men to leave their seats and gesticulate on the floor. I remember, in some 
of these heated discussions, it was not unusual for the sons to invoke 


humorous curses on their parent, one of which was that “his mashed 
potatoes might always have lumps in them.” 


Once when Edward, brother of Ralph Waldo Emerson, was at 
the table, the excited argument was accompanied by such a 
waving of dinner knives that Mrs. James said reassuringly, 
“Don’t be disturbed, Edward; they won’t stab each other. This 
is usual when the boys come home.’’s 


A further word should be said about the elder Henry James, 
the father of William. Owing to his lameness and his assured 


income he had no recognized profession, but he led a vigorous 
life, devoted to study, writing, and occasional lecturing, and 
unconsciously stamped his stalwart character upon his house- 
hold. ‘‘He was,”’ wrote Godkin, “a writer of extraordinary vigor 
and picturesqueness, and I suppose there was not in his day a 
more formidable master of English style.’’® After graduation at 
Union College he had entered Princeton Theological Seminary, 
but later withdrew, and began developing the theological ideas 
which led subsequently to his becoming a Swedenborgian, 
though never an orthodox one. A second conversion which he 
underwent was to the socialism of Fourier, whose doctrines were 
being spread by such men as George Ripley, Horace Greeley, 
and Parke Godwin. Henry James’s union of these two doctrines 
is suggested by the title of his last book, Society the Redeemed 
Form of Man. 


The doctrines of the theologian father were quite unaccept- 
able to the philosopher son. The father was a pantheistic mon- 


4 Ibid., p. 105. S Ibid., p. 172. 6 Ibid., p. 105. 
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ist; the son a theistic pluralist. The father was an antimoraiist, 
holding that both evil and good are subsumed into the unified 
life of God. The son was a moralist, who held that the fight with 
evil was a rea) fight, and that whoever was on the Lord’s side 
must engage in the fight. Thus the father wrote: 

We have walked the weary road we have walked, and suffered the 


bitter things we have suffered, not because God hated or condemned us, 


or even had the faintest shadow of a quarrel with us, but solely because he 
loved us with unspeakable love, and wooed us in that unsuspected way 


out of the death we have in ourselves to the embrace of his own incor- 
ruptible life.’ 

The son’s contrasting position may be expressed by a quotation 
from a letter on the subject: 


If we can only bring ourselves to accept evil as an ultimated in- 
scrutable fact, the way may be opened towards a great practical reform 


on earth, as our aims will be clearly defined, and our energies concen- 
trated.® 

But, notwithstanding this contrast of doctrines, says Perry, 
“The outstanding fact is the son’s loving admiration for his 
father as a man.” And he goes on to quote from a letter “writ- 
ten by William four days before his father’s death and never 
read by him to whom it was addressed”’: 


In that mysterious gulf of the past into which the present soon will fall 
and go back and back, yours is still for me the central figure. All my in- 
tellectual life I derive from you; and, though we have often seemed at 
odds in the expression thereof, I’m sure that there’s a harmony some- 
where, and that our strivings will combine. What my debt to you is goes 
beyond all my power of estimating—so early, so penetrating and so con- 
stant has been the influence.® 


This influence was most manifested then, not in an acceptance 
of his father’s theological ideas, but in his deep interest in re- 
ligion—an interest which had to do, not merely with the psycho- 
logical description of religion, but with the justification of it as 
true and valid. 


7 Ibid., p. 157, from “Substance and Shadow,” pp. 148-49. 
8 Ibid., p. 161. 9 Ibid., p. 130. 
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The education of William, as also of his brother Henry, has 
been spoken of as “a series of accidents’; but underlying these 
accidents was a certain educational philosophy on the part of 
the father. The father believed in liberty for his children and 
was averse to the influence of institutional authority. As a con- 
sequence, William never received an A.B. degree. But the free- 
dom that the father desired for his children was not a merely 
negative one. He himself was a great stimulator of intellectual 
discussion in the family circle. Books of every description were 
read by all. Also, “travel was a fundamental fact in the history 
of the James family.” “It was habitually resorted to,” writes 
Perry, “as a means of education for the young and as a remedy 
for the old, whatever their affliction, whether of body or of 
mind.”° So the schooling of William was now in New York, 
then in London, in Switzerland, again in London, in Paris and 
Boulogne, in Newport, in Geneva, later in Bonn. “A facility in 
the reading and speaking of European languages was acquired 
early enough to fructify the whole cycle of development.” 

William James experienced a long uncertainty as to his voca- 
tion. One of his major questions in this respect was whether he 
should be a painter. He had sketched and painted from early 
boyhood. The removal of the family to Newport seems to have 
been guided by this interest on the part of William, since the 
painter, William Morris Hunt, and his pupil, John La Farge, 
were there. ‘‘As the younger Henry expressed it, ‘We went home 
[from Europe] to learn to paint.’”’* But by 1861 William had 
abandoned the idea of making painting his vocation, and in the 
autumn of that year, at the age of nineteen, he entered Lawrence 
Scientific School. 

When James turned to science as the area in which he should 
acquire professional training, it was soon the field of physiology 
which became the object of his special interest. Jeffries Wyman, 
an eminent professor of anatomy, and Agassiz were the teachers 
who chiefly influenced him. In 1864 he entered the Harvard 

10 Ibid., p. 177. 11 [bid., p. 200. 
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Medical School and continued his studies there till the spring of 
1865, when he joined an expedition to Brazil under the lead of 
Agassiz. This enterprise was undertaken because a career in bi- 
ology was a possibility before his mind. At the same time Perry, 
speaking of his letters, says: ‘“Behind his more or less playful 
manner there is unmistakable evidence of a brooding preoccupa- 
tion with philosophy.” At the end of his southward voyage he 
writes home: 


You cannot conceive how pleasant it is to feel that tomorrow we shall 
lie in smooth water at Rio and the horrors of this voyage will be over. 
O the vile Sea! the damned Deep! No one has a right to write about the 
‘nature of evil’ or to have any opinion about evil, who has not been at sea. 
The awful slough of despond into which you are there plunged furnishes 
too profound an experience not to be a fruitful one. 


In his next letter he writes: ‘Prof. has given me the marine 
critters of the bay (except fishes) while Iam here... . . You can 
imagine nothing which will equal the profusion of the lower 
forms of life here at low water.” And at the end of the letter: 
“‘You’ve no idea how I pine for war news. When I get home I’m 
going to study philosophy all my days.’’” 

A few days later he was stricken with smallpox, or varioloid, 

and upon recovery wrote to his family that he was evidently 
“cut out for a speculative rather than an active life.” Perry 
adds: 
The same letter contained an ominous allusion to the “‘sensitiveness” of 
his eyes. Although he was promptly reassured as to any permanent im- 
pairment of his vision, he suffered for many years, and intermittently 
throughout the remainder of his life, from an inability to use his eyes with- 
out excessive fatigue. His health and spirits improved rapidly, however, 
and his stay in Brazil was prolonged until March 1866.3 


In a letter, dated in October at Teffé, on the Amazon about 
twelve hundred miles inland from its mouth, he remarks: “If 
there is anything I hate it is collecting. I don’t think it suits my 
genius at all, but for that very reason this little exercise in it I 


12 Tbid., pp. 217 and 219. 13 Ibid., p. 220. 
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am having here is the better for me.’’*4* No doubt his participat- 
ing in this expedition contributed to his preference for the out- 
door naturalist, in contrast to the “closet naturalist,” of which 
type he strongly disapproved. 

James returned to his medical studies in 1866. During this 
period his trend toward philosophy was gathering momentum, 
and he was stimulated by a group of philosophically-minded 
friends. Two of those mentioned by Perry are Charles S. Pierce 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. As the former stood for “the car- 
rying over of scientific method into philosophy,” and the latter 


was a “born positivist, . . . . they supplied a counter-influence, 
in the field of philosophy, to the religious emphasis” of James’s 
father. These men were his “sparring partners; .... but they 


did not in the least swerve him from his predestined mission to 
find a philosophical truth that should justify religion without 
alienating science.’’S 

Another interruption of James’s professional medical studies 
came in the year 1867-68. He went to Germany with a view to 
pursuing experimental physiology. But “he was now entering 
upon a period of partial incapacity, physical suffering, and de- 
pression, which lasted for nearly five years. .... Insomnia, di- 
gestive disorders, eye-troubles, weakness of the back, and some- 
times deep depression of spirits followed each other or afflicted 
him simultaneously.’"® But James’s essentially elastic nature 
caused him to persist with work in spite of handicaps, and grad- 
ually his mind turned toward the field in which his first fame 
was obtained—that of psychology. In one letter he wrote: ‘‘As 
a central point of study I imagine that the border ground of 
physiology and psychology, overlapping both, would be as 
fruitful as any, and I am now working on to it.””*7 

Returning to Harvard, James completed his medical course 
and received the degree of M.D. in 1869. In the year following 

4 Ibid., pp. 222-23. 16 Tbid., p. 233 and n. 7. 

15 Ibid., pp. 229-30. 17 [bid., p. 254. 
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came the spiritual crisis which proved the turning-point in his 
life. Perry writes: 

The spiritual crisis was the ebbing of the will to live, for lack of a 
philosophy to live by—a paralysis of action occasioned by a sense of 
moral impotence. On February 1, 1870, James recorded in his diary a 
a resolve to acknowledge the supremacy of morality: ‘‘Today I about 
touched bottom, and perceive plainly that I must face the choice with 
open eyes: shall I frankly throw the moral business overboard, as one 
unsuited to my innate aptitudes, or shall I follow it, and it alone, making 
everything else merely stuff for it? I will give the latter alternative a fair 
trial. 


But to sustain this decision in view of the fact of evil he found 


that he needed 


that vigor of the will which springs from belief in its freedom. It was this 
which James derived from Renouvier, as recorded in his diary on April 30, 
1870: “I think that yesterday was a crisis in my life. I finished the first 
part of Renouvier’s second Essais and see no reason why his definition of 
free will— the sustaining of a thought because I choose to when I might 
have other thoughts’—need be the definition of an illusion. At any rate, I 
will assume for the present—until next year—that it is no illusion. My 
first act of free will shall be to believe in free will.”” Thus James felt his old 
doubts to be dispelled by a new and revolutionary insight. 


The year before he had written toa friend: “I feel that we are 
Nature through and through, that we are wholly conditioned, 
that not a wiggle of our will happens save as the result of physi- 
cal laws.”® It was, then, the gospel of belief, as affording a phil- 
osophical insight, which proved to be the solvent for James’s 
crucial personal problem; and this of itself is strong evidence of 
the centrality of faith in his philosophy as a whole, since for him 
philosophy was never primarily a matter of abstract specula- 
tion, but rather was essentially related to the deeper issues of 
life. 

Although the turning-point in James’s struggle for health and 


18 Tbid., pp. 322-23. 
19 Letters of William James (Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, Henry James [his son 
(ed.)], 1920), I, 152. 
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a career had been passed, his progress toward the full use of his 
powers was slow. But in 1872 he was appointed instructor in 
anatomy and physiology at Harvard, and thus at the age of 
thirty began the career of teaching in which he continued for 
thirty-five years. In 1875 he began giving courses in psychol- 
ogy. In 1878 his marriage took place. The following paragraph 
from Perry rounds out the story of his development up to the 
beginning of his full intellectual productivity. 

In June, 1878, James entered into the contract with Henry Holt and 
Company which led (twelve years later) to the publication of his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology; and on the tenth of the next month he married Alice 
H. Gibbens, whom he met two years before through his friend Thomas 
Davidson. Without the second of these contracts there would have been 
much less likelihood of his fulfilling the first. Mrs. James was a remark- 
able woman in her own right, distinguished in beauty, wit, and character. 
Her benign influence upon her husband’s happiness and upon the fruitful- 
ness of his career can scarcely be exaggerated. She shared his intellectual 
and professional interests with sympathetic loyalty: in her absence he 
spoke of himself as ‘‘left alone and deprived of the wonted ear into which 
to pour all my observations, aphorisms, wishes and complaints.’ She 
watched over him with untiring devotion, protecting him against the 
consequences of his own rash generosity. Above all, she introduced into 
his household an embodiment and suggestion of the composure which his 
mobile and high-strung nature greatly needed. There was at the same 
time a quality of finality in the fact of marriage itself—the sense of a safe 
anchorage, and of a steadying purpose in life.?° 

Before going on to consider the characteristics of his teaching 
which give evidence of it as a philosophy of faith, I should like 
to quote some passages from Santayana’s estimate of James 
which depict him as a teacher: 

A prophet is not without honor save in his own country; and until the 
return wave of James’s reputation reached America from Europe, his 
pupils and friends were hardly aware that he was such a distinguished 
man..... He was a sort of Irishman among the Brahmins, and seemed 
hardly imposing enough for a great man..... Even his pupils, attached 
as they invariably were to his person, felt some doubts about the pro- 


20 Perry, op. cit., pp. 375-76. 
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fundity of one who was so very natural, and who after some interruption 
during a lecture—and he said life was a series of interruptions—would 
slap his forehead and ask the man in the front row ‘“‘ What was I talking 
about?” .... But in the midst of this routine of the class-room the spirit 
would sometimes come upon him, and, leaning his head on his hand, he 
would let fall golden words, picturesque, fresh from the heart, full of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Incidentally there would crop up some hu- 
morous characterization, some candid confession of doubt or of instinctive 
preference, some pungent scrap of learning; radicalisms plunging some- 
times into the sub-soil of all human philosophies; and, on occasion, 
thoughts of simple wisdom and wistful piety, the most unfeigned and 
manly that anybody ever had." 


II 

Let us now go on to consider James’s philosophy as a philoso- 
phy of faith. I should like to point out that he develops this 
philosophy through a union of empiricism, voluntarism, and 
mysticism. 

In the first place, James definitely aligns himself with the 
empiricists in philosophy as over against the rationalists, but 
in so doing he revises and expands the meaning of experience. 
In his psychology—and we must remember that he received and 
merited the title of the father of modern psychology in America 
—he substituted the “stream of consciousness” for the succes- 
sion of separate conscious states of which Hume had talked. 
In the stream of consciousness, relations and connections are 
apprehended as well as separate terms, and appreciations and 
choices are interwoven with our sensations and perceptions. 
Thus he conceived the mind, not as being a passive recipient 
like the sheet of white paper of which Locke spoke, on which 
experience writes, but as an active experiencer, which not only 
is continuously sensitive to the environing world, but goes 
out to meet it in an exploratory, selective, dynamic way. For 
James the mind is essentially originative, creative. He lays the 
strongest emphasis on facts as over against mere theories, but 


21 George Santayana, Character and Opinion in the United States (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920), pp. 94-06. 
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he holds that without the originative power of the mind we 
should not discover many facts, and that by the initiative of the 
mind facts may be remolded. In personal experiences, then, we 
can find reality, to some degree, in the making. 

On the basis of such a revised conception of experience faith 
becomes a normal function of the human mind and plays a 
legitimate part in the knowledge of reality. Its most general ex- 
pression may be said to be the belief that the world is congenial 
to our cognitive powers. This conviction is not for James a mat- 
ter of rational demonstration; nevertheless, it is the soul of all 
philosophy. Let me quote a passage from the lecture, “Philo- 
sophical Conceptions and Practical Results,” given at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1898, in which he first enunciated his 
principle of pragmatism: 

Philosophers are after all like poets. They are pathfinders. What ev- 
eryone can feel, what everyone can know in the bone and marrow of him, 
they sometimes can find words for and express. The words and thoughts 
of the philosophers are not exactly the words and thoughts of the poets— 
worse luck. But both alike have the same function. They are, if I may 
use a simile, so many spots, or blazes,—blazes made by the axe of the 
human intellect on the trees of the otherwise trackless forest of human 
experience. They give you somewhere to go from. They give you a direc- 
tion and a place to reach. They do not give you the integral forest with all 
its sunlit glories and its moonlit witcheries and wonders. .. . . No one like 
the pathfinder himself feels the immensity of the forest, or knows the ac- 
cidentality of his own trails. Columbus, dreaming of the ancient East, is 
stopped by poor pristine simple America, and gets no farther on that day; 
and the poets themselves know as no one else knows that what their for- 
mulas express leaves unexpressed almost everything that they organically 
divine and feel. So I feel that there is a center in truth’s forest where I 
have never been: to track it out and get there is the secret spring of all 
my poor life’s philosophic efforts; at moments I almost strike into the 
final valley, there is a gleam of the end, a sense of certainty, but always 
there comes still another ridge, so my blazes merely circle towards the 
true direction.” 


22 William James, Collected Essays and Reviews (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 


1920), pp. 408-9. 
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The faith that the world is congenial to our cognitive powers 
is supplemented, with James, by the faith that it is to some 
degree congenial to our active powers. This is the point where 
his vo)untarism dovetails into his empiricism. There are areas 
of experience where faith in a fact helps to create the fact. 
James says, in The Will To Believe: 

Moral guestions immediately present themse)ves as questions whose so)u- 


tion cannot wait for sensible proof. A moral question is a question not of 
what sensibly exists, but of what is good, or would be good if it did exist. 


Science can tell us what exists; but to compare the worths, both of what 
exists and what does not exist, we must consult not science, but what 


Pascal calls our heart.?3 

We might illustrate this point for ourselves today by the ques- 
tion of the worth and possibility of democracy. To us who find 
democracy gravely threatened its worth and possibility seem 
already to have been demonstrated sufficiently in history. But 
for the founders and early citizens of our country the demon- 
stration was not at hand. For them faith in the worth and pos- 
sibility of democracy was an indispensable aid in creating the 
reality. Similarly, today faith in some kind of international or- 
der for peace and justice is that without which such an order 
cannot become a reality. 

We remember that James passed the turning-point in his per- 
sona) spiritual crisis by adopting the belief in the freedom of the 
wil) and acting upon it. He had arrived at the conviction that 
no physiological determinism could rightly veto that belief. By 
acting upon the belief he gained a cumulative verification of its 
truth. As Perry says, he “exhibited the truth of his own doc- 
trine that the mind of man is the principal agent in its own 
formation.”’* So in society faith may have cumulative verifica- 
tion, and new ideal relationships may become established as a 
reality, where there is a sufficiently unified and persistent will to 
believe. 


23 James, The Will To Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co,, 1927), p. 22, 


24 Op. cit., p. ix 
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In connection with this voluntaristic aspect of James’s faith- 
philosophy we should recall what he used to set forth as the 
““faith-ladder’’: 

A conception of the world arises in you somehow, no matter how. Is it 


true or not? you ask. 
It might be true somewhere, you say, for it is not self-contradictory. 


It may be true, you continue, even here and now. 

It is fit to be true, it would be well if it were true, it ought to be true, you 
presently feel. 

It must be true, something persuasive in you whispers next; and then— 


as a final result— 


It shal) be held for true, you decide; it shall be as if true, for you. 


And your acting thus may in certain specia) cases be a means of making 


it securely true in the end.% 


It was out of the union of voluntarism with empiricism that 
James developed his pragmatism—his doctrine that the truth of 
ideas is to be tested, and even is constituted, by their practical 
results. And at the close of his book, Pragmatism, he makes the 
plea that pragmatism can do greater justice to religion than 


rationalism, because it makes the problem of salwation a mo- 
mentous one, instead of one having a foregone conclusion; and 


because it makes our mora) attitudes and our faith indispensable 
factors in the world-process, on which its outcome to some de- 
gree turns. James has been much criticized for his anti-intel- 
\ectuwalism, and righthy. We need the older tests of the truth of 
ideas—correspondence to perceived fact, and rational coher- 
ence. But if ultimate reality has a dynamic character, as I for 
one believe it has, then our decisions and our faith have their 
bearing on the discovery and the testing of truth and in some 
degree—slight but often momentous—upon the making of 
reality. 

But James’s philosophy of faith gains a wider and deeper ap- 
plication through his belief in the value and validity of mysti- 
cism. It is true that mysticism for him must be checked and 

75 William James, A Pluralistic Universe (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909), 
p. 320. 
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disciplined by his empiricism and his voluntarism. That is, mys- 
ticism cannot override the facts of science or abolish the sig- 
nificance of our decisions for good or ill. He could not, with his 
father, turn his back on the field of science. Instead he became a 
trained scientist before he became a philosopher. Nor could he, 
like his father, hold that all evil and sin are somehow sub- 
limated into a final and total good. Nevertheless, he was fond of 
taking a fall out of the “sectarian” scientist, as he called him, 
who dogmatized, on the basis of scientific laws, about absolute 
determinism or a materialistic view of the universe. Thus he 
writes, in Pragmatism, “I firmly disbelieve, myself, that our hu- 
man experience is the highest form of experience extant in the 
universe’; and he upholds what he calls a pragmatistic or 
melioristic type of theism.” 

In the Varieties of Religious Experience James devotes much 
space to the study of mysticism, and he there affirms that 
“faith-state and mystic state are practically convertible 
terms.’’ And he became convinced that our lives are sur- 
rounded by a wider spiritual reality with which it is possible to 
enter into a fruitful and a saving relation. 

Perhaps it would be well at this point to give, in condensed 
form, an experience of James which is of a mystical type. It is 
reported in a letter to his wife from the Adirondacks in the sum- 
mer of 1898 (when he was fifty-six years old). He had climbed 
Mount Marcy and had come upon a camping party with whom 
he spent the night. He wrote as follows: 

It turned out one of the most memorable of all my memorable experi- 


ences... .a regular Walpurgis Nacht. I spent a good deal of it in the 
woods, where the streaming moonlight lit up things in a magical checkered 
play, and it seemed as if the Gods of all the nature-mythologies were hold- 
ing an indescribable meeting in my breast with the moral Gods of the inner 
life. The two kinds of Gods have nothing in common.... . The intense 
significance of some sort, of the whole scene, if one could only éel/ the sig- 

26 James, Pragmatism (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929), pp. 299, 301- 

27 James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New Vork: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1925), Pp. 424. 
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nificance; the intense inhuman remoteness of its inner life, and yet the 
intense appeal of it; its everlasting freshness and its immemorial antiquity 
and decay; its utter Americanism, and every sort of patriotic suggestive- 
ness, and you, and my relation to you part and parcel of it all, and beaten 


up with it, so that memory and sensation all whirled inexplicably to- 


a It was one of the happiest lonesome nights of my existence, 


and I understand now what a poet is.” 
This experience was marked by the pantheistic type of mysti- 


ca) feeling, a vein of which belonged to James’s nature and 
marked a temperamental kinship with his father, notwithstand- 
ing his own doctrine of pluralism and his emphasis upon the 
moral will. 

But James in the Varieties had distinguished between the 
“once-born” and the “‘twice-born”’ type of religious experience, 
and he always felt that the latter type laid deeper hold on 
reality. In his last volume published before his death,”? namely, 
A Pluralistic Universe, he sets forth the philosophical signifi- 
cance which he attached to the twice-born experience. He 
points out that for the worthies of the ancient world “the pagan 
pride had never crumbled.” In contrast, he says: 


Religious experience of the lutheran type brings all our naturalistic stand- 


ards to bankruptcy. You are strong only by being weak, it shows, You 


cannot live on pride and self-sufficingness. There is a light in which all the 


naturally founded and currently accepted distinctions, excellences, and 
safeguards of our characters appear as utter childishness. Sincerely to 


give up one’s conceit or hope of being good in one’s own right is the only 
door to the universe’s deeper reaches..... There are resources in us that 


naturalism with its literal and legal virtues never recks of, possibilities 
that take our breath away, of another kind of happiness and power, based 
on giving up our own will and letting something higher work for us, and 


these seem to show a world wider than either physics or philistine ethics 


can imagine..... So religious experience, peculiarly so called, needs, in 


my opinion, to be carefully considered and interpreted by every one who 
aspires to reason out a more complete philosophy.*° 


28 Tetters of Williams James, II, 76-77. 


49 The Meaning of Truth, published the same year, was made up of earlier essays, 
3° A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 394-5, 3°7- 
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That James participated in some measure in this type of ex- 
perience, though not in evangelical fashion, seems evident from 
his wrestlings, at a number of points in his life, with melancholy 
and a sense of frustration. Indeed, of an overwhelming experi- 
ence of depression in his twenties he wrote: 


I have always thought that this experience of melancholia of mine had 
a religious bearing. ... . I mean that the fear was so invasive and power- 
ful that, if I had not clung to scripture-texts like The eternal God is my 
refuge, etc., Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, etc., I am 
the Resurrection and the Life, etc., I think I should have grown really 


insane.3! 

James’s final picture of the universe—an unfinished picture, 
as we should expect it to be—is in terms of a union of pluralism 
and theism. And perhaps here is that combination of his father’s 
pantheistic mysticism and his own philosophy of the moral will 
which in his final letter to his father he suggested might come to 
pass. 

Long before, in an essay which dates from 1881 and is in- 
cluded in The Will To Believe, James had defined the essential 
features of theism. 

First, it is essential that God be conceived as the deepest power in the 
universe; and, second, he must be conceived under the form of mental 
personality..... In whatever other respects the divine personality may 


differ from ours or may resemble it, the two are consanguineous at least in 
this,—that both have purposes for which they care, and each can hear the 


other’s call.3? 

In A Pluralistic Universe he pleads for some measure of plural- 
ism as over against the “block-universe”’ with which the abso- 
lute idealist presents us. “Let God but have the least infinitesi- 
mal other of any kind beside him, and empiricism and rational- 
ism might strike hands in a lasting treaty of peace.’ God then 
becomes to that extent finite, but he is closer to our human ex- 
periences of struggle, of faith, and of salvation. 


3" Letters of William James, I, 147. 
32 The Will To Believe ...., p. 122. 33 A Pluralistic Universe, p. 312. 
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“We are indeed,’”’ James continues, “internal parts of God 

and not external creations, on any possible reading of the pan- 
psychic system”—to which James strongly inclines. 
Yet because God is not the absolute, but is himself a part when the system 
is conceived pluralistically, his functions can be taken as not wholly dis- 
similar to those of the other smaller parts,—as similar to our functions 
consequently. Having an environment, being in time, and working out a 
history just like ourselves, he escapes from the foreignness from all that is 
human, of the static timeless perfect absolute.34 


III 


On the excursion during which James’s Walpurgis Nacht oc- 
curred he had overexerted himself. 


The strain of ten hours and a half of hard walking with a pack, coming 
after a fatiguing year, caused an irreparable valvular lesion of the heart. 
.... In the late summer of the same year he again overexerted himself in 


the high Sierras. 


Then, in June, 1899: “I got lost in the Adirondacks and con- 
verted what was to have been a ‘walk’ into a thirteen-hours 
scramble without food and with anxiety.” But, Perry adds: 
It will be noted that the major part of James’s philosophic achievement, 
not only the Varieties, but the whole development of pragmatism and the 
culminating phase of his metaphysical fruition, with all the lecturing, 
journeying, controversy, and correspondence that these involved, oc- 
curred after he had thought his career ended, and when he was already 
afflicted with that disability which ultimately proved fatal. It is not 
strange that he should have testified to the latent “‘energies of man.’’3s 


He died August 26, 1910, but when death brought him down he 
was, philosophically speaking, on the wing. 

James was a potent influence in the transition from the 
thought of the nineteenth to that of the twentieth century. He 
was an enormously fertilizing influence. It has struck me, for 
example, how often John Dewey, in writing or speaking, makes 
some reference to William James which shows indebtedness to 


34 [bid., p. 318. 35 Op. cit., I, 430. 
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him. He was the American thinker best known in Europe. Per- 
ry remarks that “while there are very few pure Jamesians, in the 
sense of direct descent, the world is full of mixed Jamesians, who 
acknowledge their common relationship to him without feeling 
any bond with one another.’’** He was an individualist, but 
took a certain part in social reform. One of his last essays was 
the famous one on “The Moral Equivalent for War.”’ He was 
an artist who turned to science for his professional training. He 
was an empiricist who was profoundly interested in cosmic prob- 
lems and a scientist who was deeply concerned with the truth of 
religion. His anti-intellectualism and his pluralism may not 
nourish the philosophy of the future, which is bound to seek for 
a new reign of reason and a new integration of thought and 
society. But if philosophy is to fulfil such a mission, it will need 
the quickening of James’s practical temper of mind, his spiritual 
vision, and his creative faith. 


36 Jbid., IT, 668. 














THE CHURCH IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
REFORMED THEOLOGY 


JOHN T. McNEILL 


r HE founders of Protestantism were intent not only up- 
on a revival of personal piety; it was their aim also to 
reshape the corporate forms of religion. They did not 

go about converting individuals to the Protestant faith only to 
leave them in a state of lonely detachment; they labored to re- 
build the church and felt themselves highly called to be the 
agents of its restoration. It was their unfaltering belief that the 
Holy Catholic Church had been instituted by God for the nur- 
ture and fellowship of souls and that out of it there is ‘‘no ordi- 
nary possibility of salvation.” Accordingly the theologians of 
the Reformation laid emphasis upon the nature and function of 
the church and sought to understand and explain it. Ecclesiol- 
ogy is a prominent and an essential part of their theology. 

In recent generations this emphasis has been lost. Before the 
rise of the ecumenical movement in the present century few 
concerned themselves with the doctrine of the church. In gen- 
eral, only perfunctory statements in theological handbooks re- 
minded ministerial students that the church had once been an 
object of thought and the subject of explicit teaching. Ministers 
were content to serve churches without comprehending the 
church. That stage is ended; and to rethink the church has, in the 
past decade, become a leading interest of the Christian mind. 

It is natural that in any Protestant attempt to find an ac- 
ceptable view of the church our first resort should be to the 
writings of the sixteenth-century reformers. We may not rest 
content with what they say, but we must know what they say. 
Further, this knowledge will not help much if it is confined to a 
few special students. It is important that the rank and file of 
ministers should have it and impart it to their people. This does 
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not mean that the Reformers should become oracles from whose 
utterances there can be no dissent. None of them would have 
desired that. But in a field which they explored and in which 
we are less familiar and can scarcely hope to attain to a com- 
parable expertness, we may profit immeasurably by their aid. 
Indeed, we should be wise to regard an intimate understanding 
of their teaching on the church as a prime requirement in the 
equipment of Protestant leaders today. It could hardly fail to 
invigorate all Protestantism and to prove a stimulus to Chris- 
tianity at large. 

Prior to the present war theologians and historians on the 
continent of Europe were, with increasing zest and attention to 
detail, examining the ecclesiology of the Reformers. We are 
concerned here not with these discussions but with a limited 
part of the source material to which they refer. The ecclesiology 
of early Protestantism is to be sought in a body of theological 
writing which is, of course, far too extensive to be examined in 
so brief a study as that here proposed. The substance of this 
paper is derived from utterances of accredited leaders of the 
Reformed branch of Protestantism and, within that field, is 
restricted to the more characteristic passages in the works of 
Zwingli, Bullinger, Calvin, and Zanchi. 


I 


In the thought of the Reformation theologians, Lutheran and 
Reformed alike, as also in that of Augustine, the concept of the 
church moves within an ellipse of which the foci are heavenly 
perfection and human imperfection. No writer better illus- 
trates this statement than Zwingli. In his treatment of the 
church he creates in his reader’s mind a vivid awareness of its 
double aspect as the holy and ideal society of the truly faithful 
and the mundane and defective organization of the professed 
Christians." 


tC. A. Baur, Zwinglis Theologie (Halle, 1889), I, 210 ff., 467 ff., 542; IT, 255 ff., 760; 
P. Wernle, Der evangelische Glaube, Vol. II: Zwingli (Tiibingen, 1919), pp. 193 ff. 
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In the First Zurich Disputation (1523) Zwingli affirms that 
the true church is not earthly but spiritual, “the spotless bride 
of Jesus Christ governed and refreshed by the spirit of God.’” 
In his Treatise on True and False Religion (1525) he treats the 
church of Christ’ and stresses the point that the church is not 
the hierarchy but the Christian people. In this work he in- 
corporates his Reply to Emser (1524).4 Here he refers to the 
Hebrew and Septuagint words for “congregation” or “‘assem- 
blage’’s and states: ‘In like manner in the New Testament also 
we find that the word ‘ecclesia’ is used for all those who have 
named the name of Christ and who walk and live within the 
company of Christians, even though in reality they are not very 
faithful.” And again: ‘Here we learn that the whole multitude 
of Christians that counts itself faithful is called one faithful 
people, one Church, and also is not yet the Church undefiled; 
for it has many blemishes, at some of which it is not foreign to 
Christ to wink.” Beside the defective, empiric body of pro- 
fessors of the faith, Zwingli places what he calls “‘a second kind 
of Church” which consists of those truly faithful and is “a glori- 
ous and noble Church, the spouse of Christ, without any spot 
or wrinkle.” It is an error to charge that this unblemished 
church is like Plato’s Republic,’ since it has also real existence 
in those who are built upon the rock of belief in Christ as the 
crucified Son of God. It “refuses to be so restricted as to con- 
tain within it only a few members who arrogate this honor to 
themselves; but, spreading throughout the whole world, it 


2 Huldreich Zwinglis sémtliche Werke, I (=Corpus Reformatorum, Vol. LXXXVIII), 
538. 

3 ‘Ecclesia enim coetus est, concio, populus universus, collecta simul universa 
multitudo.... Ficus ergo ficus adpellent et ecclesiam sinant ‘concionem’ significare 
.... populum, concionem et coetum Christi” (ibid., III [Corpus Reformatorum, Vol. 
KCI; yart.). 

4 Adversus Hieronymum Emser de ecclesia (ibid:, pp. 252 ff., 743 ff.). 

sap , VD , owaywyn, exkdnaia. 

6 Cf. R. Staehelin, Huldreich Zwingli, sein Leben und Wirken, II (Basel, 1897), 207: 
“Als die Stiftung Christi ist sie aber andererseits auch nicht ein blosses Ideal nach der 
weise des platonischen Staates.”’ 
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receives members everywhere; and the vaster and wider it is, 
the more beautiful also it is.” In contrast to “the church of the 
pontiffs”’ this church “rests on the Word of God alone’’ and 
therefore cannot err. The number of those who are its members 


“Ss veiled from men’s eyes.” 
Individua) churches have disciplinary authority over their 


members. “‘But all these churches are one Church, Christ’s 


spouse, which the Greeks call catholic and we call universal.” 
The argument of this treatise is summed up in the concluding 
paragraphs, as follows: 

The Church that embraces those also who falsely assume the name of 
Christ is not the spouse of Christ, and there is no mention of it in the 


creed. 

The Church that with firm faith rests upon Christ, the son of God, is 
the catholic church, the communion of saints, which we confess in the 
creed, having neither spot nor wrinkle, For Christ has washed it with His 
blood, that it may be His glorious spouse. 

This Church—nearly in the words of Peter (I. Pet. 4:3)—walks not for 
the rest of its life in the way of the Gentiles; for it is on its guard against 
sin, in which it beforetime lay dead. And since its way is polluted as long 


as it walks in the flesh, it has need of repentance and of expiation through 


Christ, its head. 


This Church is known only to God; for man looks on the outward 
appearance, but God on the heart (I Sam. 16:7). 

The Church of the pontiffs, which declares its own word, is the church 
of man’s enemy, i.e., the devil, who in the silence of the night sows tares 
(MC. 13:24-30). And the sheep that hear this church are not sheep of 
Christ; for Christ’s sheep hear not the voice of strangers (Jn. 10:5). Be- 
hold the infallible judgment of God’s word! 

The Church that is the spouse of Christ judges both the shepherd and 
His word. Therefore the pontifis are not the lords or judges of the church, 


but are its ministers, it belongs entirely to the church to cast them out, 


together with their word, provided it is their own and not Christ’s word 
that they declare. 


1 Huldreich Zwinglis simtliche Werke, Il, 257 f., 261 £., The Latin Works of Hul- 
dreich Zwingli, Translated for the Late Samuel Macauley Jackson, ed, C, N. Heller, IIT 


(Philadelphia, 1929), 371, 374 f. 
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The individual church also rejects the shameless, and receives again 
into favor the penitent; but only by virtue of the fact that it is a member 


of Christ’s church.® 


In 1530 Zwingli presented a statement of his beliefs to 
Charles V—fidei ratio (‘‘An Account of the Faith’’).° In Sec- 
tion VI of this short confession he distinguishes the various 
meanings of the word “church” in the Scriptures. There are 
principally three. It is used (1) of that church of the elect alone 
which is known only to God, (2) of the universal perceptible 
church (wniversalis sensibilis ecclesia) of nominal or professing 
Christians (who, however, are sometimes called the “‘elect”’ as 
in I Pet. 1:1-2), and (3) of every particular congregation of this 
universal and visible church. The latter, while it maintains the 
true confession, is one everywhere and includes baptized chil- 
dren.° Zwingli’s Short and Clear Exposition of the Christian 
Faith addressed to Francis { in 1531 contains (chap. vi) a 
brief statement on the church. Here his thought revolves around 


the words invisible’ > and hrisible” and the relation of church 
and state. The members of the invisible church of believers are 


known to God and themselves alone. The visible church is not 
that of Rome but of al) baptized Christians. Since some of 


these are rebellious and traitorous members indifferent to church 


censures, there is need of a temporal government to restrain 
such sinners. In the following chapter (vii) Zwingli affirms that, 


in the church, government is as necessary as preaching and that 
the church cannot exist without the civil government. 


8 Huldreich Zwinglis sdmlliche Werke, III, 267 £.; Latin Works of Zwingli, Ill, 381 f. 

9 Text in E. F, K. Miler, Die Bekenntnisschriften der Reformierten Kirche (Leipzig, 
1903), pp. 79-04; English translation in S. M. Jackson, Huldreich Zwingli (2d ed.; New 
York, 1900), pp. 452-84. 

10 Miiller, of. cit., pp. 84 ff.; Jackson, of. cit., pp. 463 ff. 

™ Christianae fidet a Huldrycho Zvinglio praedicatae brevis et clara expositio (M. 
Schuler and J. Schultess, Huldreich Zwinglii opera completa, editio prima (Zurich, 1828- 
32], IV, 42-78; translation in Latin Works of Zwingli, Il, 235-93, by W. J. Hinke. Cf. 
Baur, of. cit., II, 760 ff. 
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IT 


Bullinger follows and at points expands Zwingli’s teaching on 
the church. In his Decades (1549-51), I, ix, Bullinger, citing 
Cyprian, Augustine, Gregory the Great, Paschasius, Leo the 
Great, and Thomas Aquinas, for the omission of “in” in the 
credal statement, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” 
interprets the clause to mean that “we must acknowledge and 
confess the Holy Catholic Church but not believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.’’3 The church of Christ “stretcheth out itself 
through the compass of the world and into all ages, and doth 
contain all the faithful from the first Adam even unto the very 
last saint.”’ All particular churches being 


as it were members of one body under the only head, Christ (for Christ 
alone is the head of his church, not only triumphant but militant also) do 


make one only Catholic Church. In this church are all the faithful dis- 


persed throughout the whole compass of the earth, and they also that at 


this time live in heaven, as many, J say, as are already saved, or sha)) even 


until the end of the world be born and be saved, are one body, having 
gotten fellowship and participation with God and a mutual communion 
among themselves. 

Bullinger’s Fifth Decade (1551)'* constitutes an extended 
treatise on the church. The first sermon is entitled ‘““The Catho- 
lic Church” and contains the principal) elements of his ecclesi- 
ology. The church is “the whole company and multitude of the 
faithful,” in heaven and on earth, agreeing in faith and sacra- 
ments and united “‘as it were in one house and fellowship.” 
“This church ts usually called catholic, that is to say, universal. 
For she bringeth forth her branches in all places of the wide 
world, in all times of all ages; and generally doth comprehend 
all the faithful of the whole world.” Bullinger distinguishes be- 
tween the triumphant and the militant church. The latter, 
fighting against sin in the world, may be thought of in two 


2 Fiftie Godlie and Learned Sermons.... 1587 (“Parker Society,” 1840-52), 
Bullinger, 1, 158 fi. 


3 P. 761. 


14 “Parker Society,” Bullinger, Vol. IV. 
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ways: (1) as the “lively members” of the inward and invisible 
church of God, which we profess in the creed, and (2) as the 
“outward and visible church” of the professors of the true re- 
higion, some of whom are unfaithful. 

Another telling sentence may here be guoted, since it has 
many parallels in the works of the Reformers: 

But the Catholic Church of God doth abide with us continually from 


age to age from the beginning, and is at this time dispersed throughout the 


whole world, both visibly and invisibly: and the Lord’s people and God 


his house shall continue upon earth unto the world’s end... . for the 


testimonies of the ancient prophets do record that the church is perpetua). 
Many subordinate aspects of the doctrine are touched upon 


in this sermon. It closes with a section devoted to the subject 
of church power—power to ordain ministers, to teach true doc- 
trine, to bind and loose, to administer the sacraments and to 
judge of doctrines. Bullinger here drafts an outline of the doc- 
trine of church power as it was to be elaborated in later Re- 
formed theology. 

In common with the other Reformers, Bullinger lays empha- 
sis upon the Jove which binds the members of the church into 
one closely knit fellowship. He dwells upon the New Testament 
passages on charity or love. “Neither do we separate love from 
faith,” he writes, 

The only mark of the Church next after faith is love, a bond most 


firmly knitting all the members together. . . . . For inasmuch as Christ, 
the king, the head and high bishop of the Catholic Church, enduing us all 


with one and the same Spirit, hath made us all his members, the sons of 
God, brethren and fellow heirs, whom undoubtedly he loveth tenderly; 


every faithful man cannot choose but with fervent love embrace the mem- 
bers and fellow heirs of their king, their head and their high bishop. 

In the second sermon, “‘Of the Unity of the Church,” Bull- 
inger warns against schism for diversity of opinions not affecting 


fundamenta) doctrine, for the offenses of ministers, for diversity 
of ceremonies, and for the evi) behavior of private members, 


but justifies departure from the alleged church in which the in- 
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ward and the outward works of the true church are absent. He 
emphasizes in this connection the sole headship of Christ in his 
church (pp. 67, 86 f.). 

In his Instruction to Bavarian Protestants (1559) Bullinger, 
in answer to a series of questions, treats of the marks of the true 
church, the Word and sacraments, and of the universal church 
which is not confined with respect to place and outside of which 
there is no salvation. Bullinger here recognizes the sacraments 
as marks of the true church and commanded by the Lord.” He 
discredits the claims based upon episcopal succession and de- 
clares that the Roman church under the pope is not the univer- 
sal Catholic church but entirely unlike its apostolic original, 
since the marks of the true church are no longer to be found in 
it.‘7 In answer to the question where the true universal church 
has hitherto been," he points to the Greek and Eastern churches 
and to the believers separated from Rome under Turkish and 
other oppressors. There is no salvation out of the Christian 
church, but this cannot be said of the Roman church. Bullinger 
encourages the hope of the salvation of ‘‘our forefathers,” who 
suffered constraint and distress under that church, since they 
held the fundamentals of Christianity. “Some there were who 
preached salvation in Christ from God’s Word, though in many 
cases such persons were put to death: Thus even in the midst 
of the papal church the Lord called out his own.”” To show the 
church’s hidden survival Bullinger cites the stock passage of 
Elijah and the seven thousand in Israel. Repudiating the 
charge of schism, he remarks: 

We must inquire what is that true unity which none may sever. As 


there is only one God, one world, one Son [of God] etc., so there is only 
one divine truth, only one true Christian faith, and only one universal 
1s Anleitung fiir die,so wegen unsers Herrn Jesu Christi und seines heiligen Evangeliums 


thres Glaubens halben erforscht und mit allerlei Fragen versucht werden (1559); C. Pesta- 
lozzi, Heinrich Bullinger: Leben und ausgewdlte Schriften (Elberfeld, 1858), pp. 526 ff. 


6 Frage 1, pp. 526 ff. 
17 Frage 2, pp. 529 ff. *8 Frage 3, pp. 531 ff. 
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Christian Church in which all believers hearken and adhere to the divine 
truth alone, love the one true God with all their heart and soul and 


strength, worship and invoke and reverence Him alone.*® 


Ill 

Calvin’s teaching on the church is characteristically lucid and 
comprehensive. So greatly was he preoccupied with this topic 
that if we are to know the range of his thought upon it, we must 
consult most of his works. But in certain passages he has given 
utterance with special care to the main elements in his doctrine. 
Many have attempted to trace the development of Calvin’s 
conception of the church with reference to the influence of pred- 
ecessors and associates. This subject has its own importance 
but must here be excluded. Our present purpose will be served 
if we rely chiefly upon that ample statement of his mature 
thought on “the Church its Government, Orders and Powers” 
which extends through nineteen of the twenty chapters of 
Book IV of the 1559 edition of the Institutes. 

Calvin identifies, as does Luther, the expressions ‘‘Catholic 
Church” and “communion of saints” in the Apostles’ Creed. 
Recognizing the late date of the addition of the clause “com- 
munion of saints” to the Creed, he nevertheless says it ‘ought 
not to be neglected because it excellently expresses the character 
of the Church, as though it had been said that the saints are 
united in the fellowship of Christ on this condition that what- 
ever benefits God confers upon them, they should mutually 
communicate to each other.’ In addition to ‘“communio sanc- 
torum”’ Calvin had earlier (1536) used the expressions ‘‘numer- 
us electorum” (or “‘praedestinatorum”’) and “coetus fidelium” 
as equivalents of “ecclesia.” These phrases indicate his view 
that, on the one hand, the church is provided with members by 
divine predestination and that, on the other, it is an assembly 
or fellowship in which the members mutually communicate 


9 Frage 4, pp. 533 ff. 
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their blessings. Calvin would prefer to say with Augustine, “I 
believe the Catholic Church,” rather than “TI believe in the 
Catholic Church,” yet he expressly regards the church as an 
object of faith, which Christians ought to dwell upon in their 
thoughts.”° We are to believe in its existence and divine preser- 
vation even when, as in the time of Elijah, it lacks outward 
manifestation.” 

In accord with Zwingli’s distinction between the church of the 
professed Christians and that true Spouse of Christ “the number 
of whose members is veiled from human eyes,” Calvin distin- 
guishes the two senses contained in scripture uses of the word 
“church.” In one sense it comprises the church as God sees it, 
consisting of those alone “who by adoption and grace are the 
children of God and by the sanctification of the Spirit true 
members of Christ.”’ In another scriptural sense the word desig- 
nates “the whole multitude dispersed throughout the world 
who profess to worship one God and Jesus Christ,” partake of 
the two sacraments, and conform outwardly to the church. 
This visible church contains numerous hypocrites; but Calvin 
affirms the necessity of fellowship with it: “As it is necessary, 
therefore, to believe that Church which is invisible to us and 
known to God alone, so this church, which is visible to men, we 
are commanded to honor, and to maintain communion with it.””” 

The very word “communion” conveys the greatest comfort 
(consolatio), since it brings realization of a partnership in the 
graces conferred by God upon the members of the church.’ 
Conversely Calvin insistently stresses the sinfulness of schism. 
“For so highly does the Lord esteem the communion of his 
Church, that he considers everyone as a traitor and apostate 


20“¢ |. eo quod in fide sita est . . . . cogitandam esse.” The passages cited are from 
Institutes, IV, i, 1-3 (John Allen’s translation is used in quotations from the Institutes 
in English). Cf. the Latin text in Joannis Calvini opera selecta, ed. Petrus Barth and 
Guilelmus Niesel, V (Miinich, 1936), 4 ff. 

at “‘scijamus .... Deumque mirabiliter ecclesiam suam quasi in latebris servare”’ 
(Institutes, IV, i, 2). 

22 Tbid., § 7. 23 Tbid., § 3. 
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from religion, who perversely withdraws himself from any 
Christian society which preserves the true ministry of the word 
and sacraments.” Calvin’s argument here leads to the emphatic 
statement that “departure from the Church is a renunciation of 
God and Christ.’’4 Although the visible church is by definition 
imperfect, yet that true visible church which is recognized by 
the proper signs or marks possesses divinely sanctioned author- 
ity and commands obedience. In consideration of Calvin’s zeal 
for the unity of the visible church it may be appropriate here 
to quote the concluding sentence of his Reply to Sadoleto (1539): 

The Lord grant, Sadoleto, that you and all your party may at length 
perceive that the only true bond of ecclesiastical unity would exist if 
Christ the Lord who hath reconciled us to God the Father, were to gather 
us out of our present dispersion into the fellowship of his body, that so, 
through his one Word and Spirit, we might join together with one heart 
and one soul. 


The church, moreover, as mother of the faithful fulfils a 
unique and indispensable function in the work of salvation, of 
which Calvin speaks with enthusiasm. ‘‘We may know from 
the title of Mother how useful and even necessary it is to know 
her; since there is no other way of entrance into life, unless we 
are conceived in her, born of her, nourished at her breast, and 
continually preserved under her care and government.”*> The 
edification of the faithful proceeds ‘“‘under the education of the 
church.’ 

How, then, is the true visible church to be recognized? 
‘Wherever we find the word of God purely preached and heard, 
and the sacraments administered according to the institution of 
Christ, there, it is not to be doubted, is the Church of God.’”? 
Again: ‘“‘Where the Word is heard with reverence and the sacra- 
ments are not neglected, then we discover, while that is the 


24 Tbid., § 10: ‘“‘Unde sequitur, discessionem ab ecclesia, Dei et Christi abnegationem 
esse.”’ Calvin also refers to this act as ‘‘criminal,” “an atrocious crime,” and “‘sacri- 


legious perfidy”’ (ibid.). 
2s Tbid., § 4. 26 Tbid., § 5. 27 Ibid., § 9. 
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case, an appearance of the Church which is liable to no sus- 
picion.”** It is such a church that is entitled to our unqualified 
attachment. It is to be noted that in Calvin’s true church the 
Word is not only preached but reverently heard. Casual ser- 
mons to unbelievers do not constitute a church; nor can it con- 
sist of the clergy alone. To pretend to the name of “church” 
without the Word and sacraments is a “‘delusive pretension.” 

Yet Calvin would not fix orthodoxy rigidly at all points. 
There exists the category of nonessentials. Diversity of opinion 
respecting nonessential points of doctrine*® ought not to be a 
cause of discord between churches. So prone are we to ignorance 
that trivial differences ought not to be made a pretext for aban- 
doning the church. And “in bearing with imperfections of life 
we ought to carry our indulgence a great deal further.” It is 
vain to expect the church on earth to be completely purified. 
Paul does not separate himself from the Corinthians but “ac- 
knowledges them as a Church of Christ and a society of saints” 
though they were involved in contention, cupidity, and litiga- 
tion and some of them “ridiculed the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion.’’3* To condemn wickedness in church members is one thing; 
to renounce church membership on account of it is another. 
The church, not the individual, has authority to excommuni- 
cate. A strong passage from Cyprian is quoted in support of 
this view. The church is holy in the sense that it daily advances 
toward holiness; it has not arrived at perfection. A holy church 
of aspirants toward perfect holiness has been from the beginning 
of the world and will abide “to the consummation of all things.”’” 
Had these generous passages been appreciated by the more cen- 
sorious followers of Calvin, the history of the Reformed churches 


might have been happier than it has been. 


38 Tbid., § 10. 

29 Tbid., § 11. 

3° “‘dissensionem de rebus non ita necessariis”’ (zbid., §12). Calvin cites the question 
of the immediate passage of the soul to heaven at death. 

3" Ibid., §§ 13 and 14. 3? Tbid., §§ 17 and 19. 
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Calvin notes that in the Creed “communion of saints” is im- 
mediately followed by “forgiveness of sins,’ wherein God’s 
grace is constantly exerted toward the members of the com- 
munion. He gives somewhat extended treatment to this topic, 
condemning the error of Novationist and Anabaptist rigorists, 
who alike affirm post-baptismal perfection. When the saints 
pray “forgive us our debts,” they confess themselves still sinners 
and seek the continual mercy of God.33 

Calvin equally rejects the Romanist claims that the papal 
church is the true and the only true church. That church has, 
he affirms, departed from the Word and introduced impure and 
idolatrous worship. “The communion of the Church was not 
instituted as a bond to confine us in idolatry, impiety, ignorance 
of God and other evils.’’34 Departure from the church of Rome 
is not, therefore, an act of schism but a spiritual necessity. He 
concludes the chapter on this topic with a section in which he 
states: “While we refuse, therefore, to allow the Papists the 
title of the Church, without any qualification or distinction, we 
do not deny that there are churches among them.” But he in- 
dicates that these latter are profaned and dejected under papai 
despotism.35 

In later chapters on the ministry, power, and discipline of 
the church, Calvin elucidates his position, especially in relation 
to the Roman claims, with extensive references to ecclesiastical 
history and literature. He devotes a weighty chapter (IV, xii) 
to the corrective discipline of the church, which he holds to be of 
prime necessity, as the sinews or ligaments which connect the 
members of the body. By discipline ‘‘those who have previously 
fallen may be chastised in mercy, and with the gentleness of the 
spirit of Christianity.” He distinguishes the treatment of pri- 
vate from that of public and notorious offenses and between 
slight delinquencies, for which admonition and reproof are 
sufficient, and grave crimes, such as adultery, theft, robbery, 


33 Ibid., §§ 20-29. 
34 Ibid., § 2. 35 Ibid., § 12; cf. chaps. vi, vii, ef passim. 
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sedition, and perjury, for which offenders should be excom- 
municated. 

This discipline is necessary, first, to avoid profanation of the 
sacred mystery of the Lord’s Supper and the scandal of ac- 
knowledging the profane as members of the church. It is, 
second, a protection against the corruption of the good by asso- 
ciation with the wicked. Third, its object toward offenders is 
that through shame they may be led to repentance.** The dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction of the church extends over all, princes in 
common with plebeians, since to Christ “the sceptres and dia- 
dems of kings” are properly subject.s7 Here again Calvin re- 
verts to the importance of tempering severity with gentleness. 
“The design of excommunication is that the sinner be brought 
to repentance.” Calvin, citing Cyprian, Chrysostom, and 
Augustine, declares against long years of penance where the 
sinner has given to the church the testimony of his repentance 
and by so doing has obliterated the scandal of his offense.* 
Even those who remain obstinate are not to be “condemned to 
eternal death” by the church, which cannot prescribe limits to 
the mercy of God.3° All excommunicated persons are to be 
treated as candidates for restoration to communion.*° 


IV 

Girolamo Zanchi (Hieronymus Zanchius, 1516-90) a learned 
Italian who taught at Strasbourg and Heidelberg, was highly 
influential among Reformed theologians after the death of 
Calvin. As a result of his controversy with rigid Lutherans at 
Strasbourg he signed with explanations the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and in this concession was able to claim—as he explains 
(1563) in a letter to Grindal (later archbishop of Canterbury)— 
the favorable judgment of Calvin. While perhaps more concilia- 
tory than most Reformed theologians, he is really a follower of 


3 Tbid., xii, 5. 
37 Tbid., § 7. 3° Ibid., § 9. 
38 Tbid., § 8. 4° Ibid., § 10. 
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Calvin; his works may best be read as a reaffirmation of Calvin- 
ist doctrine and, at the same time, as an introduction to the 
scholastic era of Reformed theology. 

In a book on the doctrines of the Christian religion Zanchi 
provides a point-by-point exposition of the doctrine of the 
church.* In a section on the Church of Christ in general he 
writes: 

By the name “Church of Christ’’ we understand a certain number and 
assembly (coetum) known to God, of the elect and predestinate both of 
angels and of men. [These compose an eternal fellowship] but also in time 
[its members are] called forth by the Holy Spirit from the number of the 
others and joined to Christ as their head, and are therefore truly saints. 
[The church exists] from the foundation of the world to these times, and 
will be continued to the end of the world, indeed to all eternity. [It is] 
partly with Christ triumphant in the heavens partly still on earth warring 
for Christ with various enemies, preaching and hearing the word of the 
Gospel, administering and partaking of the sacraments, taking care to do 
the commands of Christ both publicly and privately. 


This true church consists of the elect only: hypocrites are in it 
but not of it. 

Zanchi views the church in its threefold character as one, 
catholic, and holy. He expounds the doctrine of the church’s 
unity.*? It always was, and is, one body of which Christ ismade 
head by the Father, and one spirit by which the members are 
joined to the head. It has one faith, one salvation, one inherit- 
ance in the heavens. The church before the coming of Christ is 
identified with “that which now is and will be to the end of the 
world.” It is one with respect to times, places, and persons, and 
so “we say it is one communion of all saints, and we hold it es- 
tablished by holy writ that those who perpetually secede from 


4 De Religione christiana fides (Neustadt, [1585]). The following notes are on chaps. 
xxiii and xxiv. Chapter xxv, ‘‘On the Government and Ministry of the Church Miil- 


tant,” is omitted from present consideration. Two translations of this work—H. Zanchi- 
us—His Confession of Christian Religion (Cambridge, 1599) and R. Winterton’s later 


rendering, The Whole Body of the Christian Religion (London, 1659)—helped to extend 


Zanchi’s influence among English readers. 


4 Dereligione...., pp. 140 f. 
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it do not belong to this one body.” The church is also, in the 
next place, holy. Zanchi asserts the sole headship of Christ and 
the holiness of the church from its most holy, sanctifying head. 
Again he affirms that it is “‘truly catholic, that is universal’ 
because the head of it is catholic and eternal and the members 
are joined to him through all times and places, from all races and 
nations. 


Zanchi has a careful discussion of the church militant which 
is “fighting (pugnans) on earth with flesh and blood, with the 
world and the devil.”’? Called out of all nations, numbering some 
hypocrites who are like the tares and the foolish virgins, and 
composed of many particular churches, the church militant 
nevertheless partakes of the characteristics of the whole church 
as previously described: it is one, catholic, apostolic, and holy. 
It is one because it was always, and is now, being gathered to 
Christ by the same Spirit, and the faith of all is one. It is 
catholic because it is extended to all times and places and is 
made up of all kinds of persons and peoples. It is apostolic be- 
cause it is founded upon the foundation which the Apostles laid 
and it relies upon the apostolic teaching which is that of the 
prophets. Finally, it is holy, not that it is sinless; but, because 
it is implanted in Christ and endowed with perpetual repentance 
and faith, no sins are imputed to it; instead the holiness of 
Christ is imputed to it, and it is said to be the spotless bride of 
Christ. 

On the marks by which the true church may be known Zanchi 
has nothing peculiar, except perhaps an unusual explicitness of 
language, to differentiate him from other Reformed theologians. 
The pure doctrine of the gospel is preached, heard, “and alone 
admitted”: the last phrase is an addition to Calvin’s formula, 
though consistent with Calvin’s exposition. Discipline, exercised 
from charity, proceeds by public and private admonition, cor- 
rection, and, in extreme cases, excommunication. Apostolic 
succession is, for Zanchi (who was on friendly terms with An- 
glican bishops), succession in apostolic doctrine. The habit 
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does not make the monk,’ nor do bishops make the church. 
Through a series of numbered distinctions Zanchi upholds the 
doctrine of unity, while guarding the purity of doctrine. As 
not every kind of consensus makes a church, so not every kind 
of dissent destroys it, but only that which concerns funda- 
mentals of the Apostles’ Creed. The peace of the church is not 
to be broken on account of every sort of difference in doctrine 
or ceremonies.‘ Even more than the unity of the particular 
church is that of the whole catholic church to be striven for. 
But secession from the church of Rome is, by reason of that 
church’s apostasy, not a departure from the unity of the body 
of Christ. There can be no holiness and no salvation outside the 
catholic church of faith; but this character is not attached to 
specified persons and places. 

In his Commentary on Ephesians44 Zanchi expounds the 
church once more as one, holy, and catholic. It consists not of 
one (Jewish) race but of the children of God from all peoples, 
nations, and races. He also dwells upon the notion of the church 
as the Spouse of Christ and the object of his redemptive love. 
it is beloved from all eternity by Christ as God, and in time by 
Christ as man, and thus “with a two-fold love, divine and hu- 
man, each most sincere, mighty, perfect, constant and endur- 


ing.” For this church of elect believers, “he gave himself.” 


V 


These characteristic passages offer some suggestion of the 
elements that entered into the Reformers’ exposition of the doc- 


trine of the church. They held in common a high conception of 
the church as the divinely ordained agency through which souls 


43 Zanchi in a letter to Queen Elizabeth, September 10, 1571, which was suppressed 
by his friend Grindal’s wish, and in a letter to Jewel written a week earlier, takes ex- 
ception to certain Anglican usages but in a moderate spirit. To Jewel, indeed, he writes 
in favor of obeying, under protest, the rules regarding vestments, since they are really 
“res sua natura adiaphoras” (‘‘Parker Society Publications,” 2 Zur., pp. 185 ff.; 339 ff., 
and Appen., p. 112). Cf. n. 30 above. 

44 Hieron. Zanchii in D. Pauli Epistolam ad Ephesios Commentarius (Neustadt, 


1600), pp. 193 f., 286, 527 ff. 
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are “‘revivified” and sanctified. The church is the holy spouse 
of Christ, and likewise, as Calvin said, mother of those to whom 
God is a father. They all distinguished its aspect of heavenly 
perfection and its aspect of earthly imperfection; the church as 
invisible and as visible. In variant terms they tried to clarify 
this difficult but necessary distinction. In common with the 
Lutheran theologians, they denied that the invisible church is an 
imaginary entity, a mere spiritual Republic of Plato. We may 
perhaps distinguish three considerations which led them to 
apply to the church the word “‘invisible.” (1) The number of 
those within the true church is veiled from human eyes; its 
extent and limits are unknown to all but God. (2) The true 
church cannot as a whole assemble in one place where it may 
be observed. (3) In times of religious depression, as in the days 
of Elijah and the late medieval period, the true church is driven 
almost to invisibility, while that which men account the church 
is so corrupted as not to merit the designation. In such times, 
says Calvin, God preserves his church in concealment (in late- 
bris).45 In this sense mere invisibility is abnormal and unde- 
sirable, and the task of church reform is to make manifest the 
hidden church of God. 

Both as invisible and as visible the true church is ‘‘one, holy, 
and catholic.” It is uniformly affirmed that the visible church 
is itself catholic and ecumenical. Spread abroad throughout 
the earth, it professes a common faith and cherishes a common 
fellowship. The head, Christ, being one, the body cannot be a 
plurality. Its catholicity and unity depend upon the Chris- 
tocracy, and this headship excludes a human headship. Thus 
far the visible church shares the character of the invisible and 
perfect church. The former, we may say, is penetrated by the 
latter. But the visible church is defective: it attracts some 
hypocrites. We are not to be too impatient with its imperfec- 
tions, and it is a grievous sin to depart from the church so long 
as it retains the marks of its reality as a church. Possessing 


45 Institutes, IV, i, 2. 
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these marks—the true Word preached and heard, the true sac- 
raments administered according to Christ’s institution—and 
equipped by discipline to maintain the sanctity of the fellowship 
and to bring offenders to repentance, it commands our unre- 
served loyalty. Moreover, by divine appointment the visible 
church possesses powers inseparable from it, principally the 
power to determine doctrine in accordance with scripture 
truth, the power to frame laws and procedures for its own order- 
ly life, and the power to exercise censures and to restore the 
penitent to communion. 

Finally this visible catholic church is of perpetual duration in 
the mundane scene. It is not a transient phenomenon of history 
or a frail institution whose continuity depends on a favorable 
political environment. It survives all assaults and tumults to 
provide a fellowship of the children of God and dynamically to 
serve the cause of the Kingdom of God in the world, unto the 
end of the earthly drama. 











MYTHOLOGICAL NATURALISM 
BENJAMIN MILLER 


INCE the beginning of the present century critics have 
in increasing numbers marked the successive and cumu- 
lative decline of liberalism. It seems clear that some of 

these critics are little more than opportunists of the variety 
which make capital of a crisis. Some are sincere but uncritical 
wave-riders, and some are pathological calamity howlers in 
whom crisis induces destructive emotions. Yet there is a pro- 
found basis for the critique of liberalism at our particular time 
in history. For almost two hundred years the rationale of a de- 
veloping democratic and scientific civilization has been made 
articulate, with enlarging maturity, in terms of what we call 
“liberalism.”’ This rationale no longer has its entire roots in the 
soil. The scientific mentality, beginning with Leonardo and the 
Renaissance in the latter part of the fifteenth century and 
continuing in Galileo and the seventeenth-century scientists 
with their philosophical translators, has borne its fruit in a cul- 
ture in which its own deadly contradictions have now come to 
self-consciousness. Our crisis of the twentieth century, begin- 
ning in the latter decades of the nineteenth, has torn back the 
flesh and exposed the cancer of an age. It is well expressed in 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s phrases: the scientific mentality ‘cannot 
express the vertical tendencies in culture which refer to the 
ultimate source of meaning in life.”’ It seems to me that we can 
say of the age that will—whenever and in whatever form—arise 
out of the destruction of the present one, that it will be founded 
upon mythological rather than scientific categories. 

Naziism is historically significant because it has self-conscious- 
ly broken with liberal, scientific culture (although it has not 
completely broken with science) and passed into a mythological 
antithesis. But naziism, even more surely, will be an imperma- 
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nent phase of transition because it is abortive. It is rooted in 
ashes, unaware, except in a superficial political sense, of the 
depth of the contradictions which have produced it. The my- 
thus of naziism is twisted and arbitrary. It is a calculated 
utility rather than an ingenuous apprehension of the depths of 
human existence. National socialism arbitrarily imposes a 
world-view upon conditions from which only carefully selected 
portions are allowed to be recognized, and the rest of the picture 
is ignored. What the next epoch will be is, of course, unpredict- 
able; but that it will come is certain, not because of any Hegel- 
ian prognosis of formal necessity, but because of the judgment 
upon the profound disease of our present age. 


I 


Liberalism is the cultural embodiment and support of a sci- 
entific mentality which has constituted the basis of criticism 
and of constructive human enterprise in society for nearly two 
hundred years. It has achieved the literary, philosophical, and 
political expression of the rights of man and the value of the 
person. It has sired the colossal productive machinery of capi- 
talism and made the rough places smooth for empire. It has ex- 
panded to the limit of its own conditions the horizontal ten- 
dencies in culture. It has failed to discover the self-destructive 
contradictions of this single dimension. The meaningfulness of 
human existence has been affirmed without regard to the chal- 
lenge of meaninglessness. Lack of the sense of depth in life has 
made liberalism vulnerable to the chaos, destruction, death, sin, 
and misery in the world. 

Both a root and a consequence of the scientific mentality was 
the Renaissance faith in the goodness of man and in the per- 
fectionist possibilities of collective human behavior. The con- 
flicts and tensions within society and within the individual 
human nature were regarded as incidental impermanences 
which could eventually be resolved in a gracious and harmonious 
synthesis. The scientific mentality has underwritten a non- 
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tragic view of life proceeding from the premise of the perfecti- 
bility of man. This rejection of the challenge of pessimism has 
indeed been judged by the facts of human existence. The in- 
evitable conflict and tension in life have asserted their destruc- 
tive judgment upon the liberal optimism. In a word, liberalism 
has never been concerned to take seriously the tragic sense of 
life. 

Such liberalism has unquestionably fulfilled a legitimate his- 
torical function. For us to be its critics now is not to blind our- 
selves to its noble achievements. Even if it were desirable, we 
could not return to a prescientific culture. The method and 
truth of science could be destroyed only in an inconceivable 
state of total cultural anarchy. The knowledge and control 
which man has acquired over nature through generations of 
tortuous search and research, experiment and infinitely patient 
verification, and fearless venturing upon hypothetical certainties 
can never be swept away by even the most violent contradic- 
tions. The very judgment upon the scientific mentality is itself 
an insistence that we must more thoroughly understand and 
compensate for the limitations of science, not that we must 
destroy science. The task is to relate the method and truth of 
science to the profounder dimensions of life, to subordinate 
science, both pure and applied, to its appropriate instrumental 
function in a civilization and in a culture. 

Especially does it seem necessary in our time to preserve all 
genuine expressions of the rights of man and the value of per- 
sons. It is unjustifiable hopelessness to reject or to compromise 
the personal nexus of whatever meaning and value we can find in 
life. Our criticism of liberalism is itself an uncritical nihilism 
if it identifies the perfectibility of persons and the primary 
worth of persons. Liberalism erred in affirming the former, but 
there is no ground of meaning in life if we cast out the latter. A 
profound crisis of culture makes relative the vast panoply of 
traditional and formerly efficacious values. When this relativity 
of values becomes sufficiently pervasive, it dispels all resistance 
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to the fatal challenge of meaninglessness. But history seems to 
prove that the destruction is never wholly complete. The basis 
for the new meaningfulness of the succeeding epoch is not creat- 
ed ex nihilo. It lies within the ashes of the destruction of former 
values. This is the truth of historical continuity in a time of 
major cultural crisis. In our present crisis we believe that it is 
the awareness of the integrity of the person that must be the 
starting-point in the all but overwhelming task of consolidating 
a new meaningfulness. This is the deathless witness of man’s 
history which we immediately inherit from the context of liberal- 
ism and which we must critically establish as the keystone of 
the post-scientific epoch. 

Reinhold Niebuhr in his neo-orthodox reaction against liber- 
alism has, it would seem, so relativized the value of persons in 
the interests of a supernatural theology, on the one hand, and of 
political realism, on the other hand, that he has actually made 
personality subservient to a dual species of tyranny. In the 
name of this unwitting tyranny he condemns all brands of 
Christian pacifism as liberal perfectionism. He neglects to 
understand the possibility that a pacifist witness against war— 
because, among other things, war is destructive of the demo- 
cratic society which it purports to defend—may be a valid 
stand even upon his own theological and “realistic” predica- 
tions. It seems to some of us that perfectionism, not realism, 
is masquerading under the hope that war can defend, preserve, 
or maintain democracy. As a consequence of the last war and 
persisting as a dominant factor into the present war crisis of 
democracy, the undemocratic structure of capitalist economics 
should prove that it is a profounder realism to defend democracy 
by making democracy work in the economic sphere. Can this 
be done in the midst of the national war effort? The economic 
insolvency which is surely resulting from our bureaucratic 
maintenance of industrial activity on the basis of a war economy 
puts an unanswerable question to Mr. Niebuhr’s deduction of a 
pro-war Christianity from the critique of liberalism, whoever 
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wins this war. The issue is relevant if we assume that a solvent 
and democratic economy has something to do with a society of 
Christian persons, allowing that the two are not identical. 

But more fundamental than this, Mr. Niebuhr’s social rela- 
tivism has become, in effect, an absolute in itself, and the unique 
value of persons has been swept beneath the onslaught of so- 
called ‘‘relative necessities” in society. This is a philosophical 
obscurity, it seems to me, in the face of any claim that one is 
fighting for some kind of values. If the value of persons and 
the unique worth of self-conscious integrity are but subordinate 
relativities, the source of all human values and the ultimate 
context of their meaning at all have been destroyed or at least 
rendered ineffective in a time of crisis. The only way to escape 
the hopeless confusion of absolutizing the relative is to draw a 
line somewhere and to make some valued natural reality the 
ground of judgment upon extremely relative social behavior. 
This natural reality, in the last analysis, is the integrity of the 
individual’s lonely awareness of his own self-conscious identity 
and worth before the God who loves him. This awareness is 
itself an “expression of the vertical tendencies” in life—a non- 
scientific and tragic apprehension of the meaningfulness of 
human existence. While in nowise necessarily idealistic or per- 
fectionistic, it is conceivably a strong and sufficient ground for a 
pacifist witness against war. 


II 


The successor to our present age will not be known as a 
scientific age, because the scientific mentality idealizes and 
superimposes unscientific pretensions upon the logic of its own 
function. It lacks the resources within itself to judge the real 
nature and extent of its horizontal and instrumental relation to 
the deeper reality of things. It misconceives breadth for depth. 
Its rationalizations obscure the tensions and disunities within 
the human nature and within the context of man’s predicament 
in nature. If the meaningfulness of human existence is to be 
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affirmed (and this is the sine qua non of any culture), a firm 
ground must be discovered upon which to base the necessary 
judgment of the limitations of science. Obviously such ground 
cannot be science itself. Therefore the problem is more pro- 
found than merely trying to restrict unscientific pretensions by 
applying scientific categories. The nontragic optimism that has 
resulted from the idealizations of the scientific mentality must 
be judged by the peculiar logic of life’s vertical dimensions. 

Thus it is that the crisis of liberalism constitutes the crisis of a 
culture-age, an age strangled by the contradictions of its own 
strength. For two hundred years it fruitfully expanded the 
horizontal tendencies in culture and found sufficient strength 
and meaning in its maturing self-consciousness. Not wholly 
conscious of itself, it found an amazingly tenacious resource of 
meaning in the apparently unlimited breadth of life. It charac- 
teristically interpreted the historic myths of religion, poetry, 
and philosophy in terms of the horizontal dimension; the verti- 
cal tendencies in culture were for long sufficiently interpreted 
as aspects of the horizontal tendencies which science expressed. 
Science advanced its claim of authority in every field of human 
interest and enterprise. But the contradictions within this 
unidimensional theory and practice of life also matured until, 
so to speak, the culture-age became aware of their fatal chal- 
lenge to the meaning and value of its own unique categories. 
Thus its self-consciousness is fully mature and precipitates its 
own destruction. 

It is historically true that, when the distinctive values of a 
culture-age are threatened by a preponderant meaninglessness, 
the decline of the age is more than a possibility. Value-skepti- 
cism tends to absolutize the relativity of events and the relativ- 
ity of the value-norms by which meaning is imputed to events. 
This logical contradiction corresponds to contradictions in the 
facts of existence, and in this context the conscious self-aliena- 
tion of man is the final recognition of the separation of himself 
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from his culture. Since culture cannot be autonomous with 
respect to the human consciousness, it perishes. 

The fall of an age and the birth of a new age are not matters 
of a historical moment in time. It requires several generations 
of sensitive critics to comprehend movements of such major 
historical significance and proportion. Our precise abstractions 
may come to have some meaning in the moments in which we 
feel an awareness of major cultural crisis and transition, but 
these abstractions must be seen to have value only as such. We 
suggest not a pre-writing of subsequent history but an interpre- 
tation of our historical epoch in so far as we can become aware 
of its process from the past to an unpredictable future. The vio- 
lent destruction in Europe and Asia is a frightful reality and a 
vast temptation to figure hysterical predictions of incredible 
world-doom. But a sober interpretation of our times cannot 
afford to indulge in the romantic and otherworldly pretensions 
of unmitigated pessimism. There is no ground for choosing be- 
tween an idealized optimism and an idealized pessimism. We 
should do better to adopt Robinson Jeffers’ maxim—‘‘not to 
pretend to believe in optimism or pessimism.” 


Til 

It is the purpose of these remarks to suggest the direction 
in which naturalism must move if it is to prepare the ground for 
a post-scientific era. In view of the considerations we have 
mentioned, it is clear that naturalism must provide categories 
by which to apprehend the depth of human existence. It must 
make intelligible the extra-scientific logic of life’s vertical di- 
mensions. This requires extra-scientific canons of intelligibility. 
Its task is essentially a religious quest, as, indeed, is the quest 


for meaningfulness in any age. It must discover the profound 
human relation to life and things that brings confidence in the 


meaningfulness of human existence and yet at the same time 


discovers the perils to meaning in death, sin, and catastrophe. 
This paradoxica) necessity )eads us to the conception of mytho- 
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logical naturalism, for it is only in mythological descriptions of 
reality that we can wrest meaning from so profound a situation. 

The new orthodoxy in Christian theology would have us be- 
lieve that naturalism can only produce either an uncritical 
optimism, on the one hand, or a “fairly consistent pessimism” 
which is not completely realistic, on the other hand. Reinhold 
Niebuhr in his most recent book apparently restricts the natural- 
istic alternatives to monism and optimism, and to the somewhat 
more critical humanistic dualism of Bertrand Russell’s Free 
Man’s Worship, which Mr. Niebuhr rejects because “‘nature is 
after all not as inimical to the human enterprise as this view 
assumes.” 

But do these alternatives exhaust the possibilities in natural- 
ism? I should agree with Mr. Niebuhr’s critical rejection of 
liberal optimism and scientific categories as ultimate criteria of 
values. But despite ‘he genetic relation and the present-day 
subservience of naturalism to science we do not see why this 
must define the limits of naturalism or why mythological cate- 
gories should be exclusively bought up by the neo-supernatural- 
ists in theology. A naturalism is quite plausible which refuses to 
apotheosize science and which has found meaning in a mytho- 
logical penetration of the paradox of human existence. Certain- 
ly we have naturalists in abundance today who are critically 
minded toward science and its method. It remains to establish 
more profoundly the basis of their criticism and to explore the 
constructive possibilities of nonscientific methods in naturalism. 

The violent critics of naturalism are too often guilty of build- 
ing straw men which may be the more readily confuted. To 
identify naturalism and the scientific mentality is a case of 
building a straw man. The existence and strength of such ex- 
plorations in naturalism as Bernard Eugene Meland’s “mystical 
naturalism,’ Henry Nelson Wieman’s ‘‘open awareness” (which 
perhaps has never been more fully developed beyond Religious 
Experience and Scientific Method), the aesthetic outreach of 
George Santayana, Hartley Burr Alexander, Baker Browne), 
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and the poet Robinson Jeffers, the philosophical and theological 
intuitionists, and even John Dewey’s “creative imagination’ — 
a)) these interests suggest extra-scientific channels of apprehen- 
sion which may be vastly explored within the natural context 
of the man-earth relation. 

The tragic sense of life is naturalism’s clue to an awareness 
of the depth of human existence and of the vertical tendencies in 
culture which refer to the source of meaning in life. The ten- 
sions which define the tragic sense are tensions within the con- 
text of nature and are thus at least possible of access in the self- 
conscious creature’s natura) awareness. Why must these ten- 
sions be interpreted within the context of some ambiguous re- 
lation of varying degrees of discontinuity between nature and 
a realm of supernature? Such a supernaturalism is not essential 
to the profound awareness of life’s meaningful paradox—if we 
may be allowed to appeal to a rule of parsimony. Discontinuity 
is a significant category, but it need not be referred beyond 
nature. 

Both scientific naturalism and the new supernaturalism have, 
each in its own terms, obscured the natural significance of the 
tragic sense. They have read man out of his true relation to 
other men and to the vaster wealth of environing realities. 
Tragedy is the profound awareness of the discontinuity between 
the basic human aspiration and the natural conditions of earth 
(including the limitations as well as the possibilities of the 
human nature itself) which delimit its actualization. This basic 
human aspiration is man’s longing, or creature-animus, to over- 
come or to mitigate his isolation, his self-conscious distinctness 
from all natural realities not himself. The defiant genius of the 
tragic human consciousness accompanies this empirical aware- 
ness with a sense of urgency that finds its full significance in the 
possibility of a religious relation to the earth. This is the prob- 
lem and the resourcefulness of mythological naturalism. 


We can no longer claim to find the larger certitude, the con- 


viction of the meaningfulness of existence, in mathematical 
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measures of quantity or in giving the heart’s assent to merely 
literal calculations of the breadth of natura) phenomena. A\\ 


this has widened the breach between the human spirit and the 
phenomena amid which spirit must find strength. Meaning and 
strength are always fundamentally subjective facts, but they 
are dependent upon complex and extensive objective occasions. 
A crisis which causes men seriously to question whether science 
be finally a blessing or a curse is a symptom or sign of the fatal 
extent to which the human spirit has isolated itself from phe- 
nomena. The latter are believed to be sufficiently apprehended 
and understood when they can be literally described. We see 


the result in the many pathetic attempts to define an exclusive 
“objectivity,” on the one hand, and to define exclusively sub- 


jective “states of certitude,” on the other hand. The problem 
is to affirm the relation between spirit and phenomena, to dis- 
cover meaning in the total context of a man-earth relationship. 

Science cannot affirm this relationship because it lacks the 
capacity of apprehending qualitatively the existence of spirit 
and its distinctive mode of awareness. The scientific conception 


of relation is quantitative and metrical; it cannot describe the 
existential quality of relation between spirit and phenomena. 


In fact, literal description can speak only of effects and opera- 


tiona) distribution. The concentration upon these literal as- 
pects of reality must inevitably abstract and distort the unique 


perception which distinctively characterizes the self-conscious 
individual’s relation to life and things. The consideration of 
primary importance here is that self-conscious sensibility is the 
source of meaning and value. We must fashion a philosophical 
vocabulary and point of view that is equal to some manner of 
description of this existential reality. 


IV 


We believe that the mythological is such a point of view and 
that it can see beyond the scientific fallacy and speak of the 
reality of spirit-phenomena, rather than spirit or phenomena as 
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independent objects of apprehension. But because human life 
is seriously and finally tragic, the view we are proposing will 
never fully resolve the discontinuities implicit in man’s relation 
to the world. But such a resolution of the tensions in existence 
is not a necessity upon the mythological view. It is the scientific 
mentality, dealing literally with abstractions and conceptual 
models and preoccupied with the breadth of phenomena, that is 
obsessed with the “‘lure of positive reconciliation.” The incip- 
ient perfectionism and passion for neat unities in describing 
reality are its psychological motives. The roots of Western 
science in the ancient Greek philosophers exhibit this charac- 
teristic tendency. Therefore, we think it important to em- 
phasize that a mythological naturalism, if it is to escape the 
fallacies of the scientific mentality, cannot set itself to justify 
a cosmic optimism or a perfectly harmonious synthesis of spirit- 
phenomena. But rather it must seek a description of the man- 
earth predicament in which tension, discontinuity, and the 
challenge of pessimism are permanently involved as ineradicable 
facts of human existence. The premise of our remarks is that an 
adequate philosophy of life is essentially a tragic view. The 
profound religious assumption is that man’s religious relation 
affords the strength and courage to live meaningfully and with 
persistent integrity in this tragic context. 

Mythological naturalism, as a theory of knowledge, will not 
be a ‘revolt against reason,” simply because it regards the cen- 
trality of nonrational modes of apprehension. Its approach to 
reason is critical. It is impressed with the considerable unlike- 
ness of conceptual models to their factual or existential originals. 
The realm of concepts is not an independent and self-sufficient 
realm of truth. If conceptual thinking is to give us any part of 
truth it must have reference to criteria beyond the mere canons 
of coherence and logical consequence. Concepts are translitera- 
tions of realities which are something other in kind than those 
realities as apprehended in experience. But as transliterations 
concepts do constitute a valid degree of knowledge. The justi- 
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fication of conceptual thinking is twofold. First, it is an essential 
medium by which we may have knowledge of the continuity in 
time of experienced realities. It is by means of concepts that 
we distinguish the before, the now, and the hereafter. Concepts 
freeze the moments of our awareness and relate them in a non- 
empirical context. Thus, we know a temporal continuity, the 
components of which are given in awareness, but whose distinc- 
tive nature as a relation in time can never be derived in aware- 
ness itself. Second, conceptual thinking—and its physiological 
basis in the phenomenon of speech—is the necessary mode of 
communicating our apprehension of reality and thus facilitating 
the extension of our knowledge in a complex process of interact- 
ing public reference. 

The criticism of reason is therefore not a revolt against reason. 
It is a critical limitation of reason to an instrumental and social 
function in the process of knowing. This is chiefly the public 
aspect of knowledge, although reason also functions within the 
private sphere, as is suggested in the remarks of the foregoing 
paragraph. But the uniqueness of the private source of knowl- 
edge is the factor of self-conscious awareness, or what we may 
call in general terms the ‘‘aesthetic sensibility.”’ It is a non- 
rational mode of apprehension, constituting the intimate and 
immediate relation to natural realities. This kind of sensuous 
mysticism is an existential rather than a conceptual relation to 
things and provides the material which is formalized in con- 
ception. 

But why call this mode of apprehension knowledge? Simply 
because we find rationalistic definitions of knowledge to be of 
a secondary order. The conceptual realm is once removed from 
the primary aesthetic relation to things. If there is a clear dis- 
tinction between conceptual and existential modes of relation to 
reality and if the existential mode is a profounder and more 
immediate attachment to what is real in the world, it would 
seem to make of knowledge merely a rhetorical term to restrict 
its meaning to include only that which is a less profound and 
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less immediate attachment to the real. A naturalistic theory 
of knowledge must have an empirical basis. More than that, 
for the naturalist knowledge is a kind of experience. Knowledge 
is an empirical relation in which the existential impact of ex- 
perienceable realities is concretely and immediately felt. Con- 
ceptual knowledge is a second degree of knowledge, for it bears 
an undoubted relation to this primary empirical fact. The task 
of more clearly defining the relation of conceptual and existen- 
tial knowledge is the epistemological problem for this kind of 
naturalism. To try to solve the problem upon the premises of 
rationalism is merely to avoid the problem. This is to say that 
only a definition of the knowing process in mythological terms 
can hope to account for the primary mode of apprehending the 
depth of human existence. 

The faith which inspires mythological naturalism is akin to 
the high, resolute faith which Maxwell Anderson expressed in 
‘‘A Prelude to Poetry in the Theatre,” prefacing the published 
text of his play Winterset: 

What faith men will have then, when they have lost their certainty of 
salvation through laboratory work, I don’t know, having myself only a 
faith that men will have a faith. But that it will involve a desire for 
poetry after our starvation diet of prose I have no doubt. Men have not 
been altered by the invention of airplanes and the radio. They are still 
alone and frightened, holding their chance tenure of life in utter isolation 
in this desolate region of revolving fires. 


The mythological interest is a desire for poetry after our 
starvation diet of prose, a yearning for profound attachment to 
life, for a tragic sense of reality in the midst of our vast desola- 
tion. Poetry is the truer knowledge which men must have to 
live in this time. By its uncomprehended alchemy the pain and 
fearful desolation of tragedy are transmuted into exaltation and 
sober strength. The realities of life are immediately known, 
perceived through the poet’s mode of apprehension, appropri- 
ated and privately integrated in the unique religious-aesthetic 
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relation to the world. The implications for philosophy are plain. 
“Concepts,” wrote William James, ‘‘can never fitly supersede 
perception. .... The deeper features of reality are found only in 
perceptual experience.” Philosophy must transcend its profes- 
sional distrust and disdain of the poetic consciousness—aware- 
ness, imagination, the nonconceptual and aesthetic quintessence 
of the religious attachment. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that this faith is called ‘‘mythologi- 
cal.” The scientific mentality has allied the term with super- 
stition, intellectual infancy, cultural immaturity, and so-called 
‘‘primitivism.” A maniacal and unnatural hostility to moral and 
intellectual integrity has been pressed upon the “‘irrationalists.”’ 
Only those poets escape philosophical suspicion who conform 
their perceptual awareness and imaginative insights to an ulti- 
mate hegemony of reason—and in so far cease to be poets. Now 
that aesthetics is well on the road to becoming a respectable 
philosophical discipline, perhaps this faith might better be 
called ‘‘aesthetic naturalism,” as it has been called by some. 
But it seems to me that the concept of mythology, for all the 
adverse predispositions among us, signifies a fundamental dis- 
tinction of method and purpose. In the first place, mythology 
denotes a deeply rooted and persistent skepticism with respect 
to the validity and finality of pure logical concepts and of literal, 
quantitative descriptions of reality. In the second place, myth- 
ological categories are inclusive of the contradictions and para- 
doxes and tensions which must always seem to reason to be 
either nonsense or unmitigated falsehood. Reason can never 
speak a paradox in any genuine sense, for it is always bound to 
assume that if terms are used consistently, are unequivocally 
understood, and strictly paired off with corresponding realities, 
then paradox proves to be merely ambiguity or a striking and 
perhaps expedient indulgence of rhetorical contrast. Rationally 
speaking, paradox is only seeming contradiction. Mythology 
alone can speak of paradox as a real character in existence. 
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Finally, the term ‘‘mythological’’ suggests the nonrational and 
dramatic-poetic nature of human apprehension in its first and 
basic instance. The mythological interest is more concerned 
about understanding the reality of life and things by percep- 
tually apprehending its momentary ‘‘isness” than by compre- 
hending it in terms of systematic abstractions. In other words, 
the method and purpose of mythological naturalism are primar- 
ily existential rather than conceptual, poetic rather than prosaic 
and journalistic, dramatic rather than speculative, and are 
characterized by perceptual immediacy rather than rational 
mediacy. Philosophy is an artistic enterprise and must be con- 
scious of its distinction from pursuits that are properly scientific, 
on the one hand, and supraperceptual and pure fancy, on the 
other hand. 
V 

Mythological naturalism is essentially a religious philosophy, 
as, indeed, is true of any philosophical method which centralizes 
the existential relation of man to his earth. I spoke earlier of 
the private source of knowledge in an empirical relation in 
which the existential impact of experienceable realities is con- 
cretely and immediately felt and called this nonrational mode of 
apprehension, constituting the intimate and immediate relation 
to natural realities, a kind of sensuous mysticism. This is the 
religious relation. It is the primary experience to which all legi- 
timate philosophical problems must be referred, for it is here 
that what is real is truly and most profoundly known. It is out 
of the self-conscious religious relation that we must, in fact, 
discover the criteria by which to determine whether a problem 
in philosophy is a legitimate concern or merely a fanciful in- 
dulgence of the speculative impulse. The problem of knowing 
what kind of questions to ask is often more important than 
knowing what kind of answers to give to these questions. Pro- 
fessor M. C. Otto has touched upon this in the Foreword of his 
recent book: 
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To comprehend all things in their totality, or to dig through appear- 
ances to the ultimate nature of being, is magic beyond [our] powers. The 
reader must therefore expect something different from universal and ab- 
solute truth. Should he be tempted to conclude that this leaves no reason 
to philosophize at all, the answer may be made that the search for all- 
inclusiveness is the vice, not the virtue, of philosophy. The spirit of phi- 
losophy is the quest for depth and richness of meaning, for wisdom of life, 
a quest that is endless; abstract formulas, closed systems, pronouncements 
on ultimates, these are the /etter of philosophy. The intent of this remark 
is constructive. It is not made in disparagement of philosophy. Too often, 
however, the claims of philosophy are overstated by philosophers, and 
philosophic achievements are overrated by the interested public. Such 
errors can do only harm. It is better that no one be deceived by them.’ 


The point is, of course, but a restatement of the empiricist’s 
basic assumption, and perhaps nowhere more clearly and ef- 
fectively contributed to modern thought than in the writings of 
William James and of his corevolutionary, John Dewey. Myth- 
ological naturalism sets itself to the task of critically fulfilling 
William James’s oft quoted prophecy: ‘‘Let empiricism once 
become associated with religion, as hitherto, through some 
strange misunderstanding, it has been associated with irreligion, 
and I believe that a new era of religion as well as of philosophy 
will be ready to begin.” 

Religion is intimately involved in all philosophizing. The 
primary and immediate awareness of the self and the perceptual 
apprehension of natural realities in the unique context of their 
being apprehended—tthese are the ground and starting-point 
of empirical philosophy. And it is this very ground and starting- 
point which constitute the distinctive human relation that we 
call “religious.” The religious relation, as such, is to be dis- 
tinguished from the ideational constructions and complex in- 
ferences which are drawn from it and which serve as necessary 
hypotheses and instruments of social living. The great peril 
confronting the empirical philosopher is that of allowing his 


* The Human Enterprise (New York: F. S. Crofts, 1940), p. vii. 
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inferences to proceed in flagrant disregard of the empirical facts 
of religious experience. This is an easy peril, for the rationaliz- 
ing proclivity of the human mind exerts a subtle compulsion 
upon the processes of inference; it is a common disposition to 
mistake the various types of inference for literal translations of 
empirical fact. The necessity is for minimum concepts in our 
philosophizing. In consequence of this, empiricism must be 
prepared to say no to many of the demands of reason and tradi- 
tional values. 

The profound crisis of culture founded upon liberalism and 
the scientific mentality cannot be met merely by whittling 
down the claims of the liberal and scientific method. The basic 
inadequacy of the liberal and scientific view of reality, and the 
essential limitation of its methodology, must be judged upon 
foundations of a profounder alternative. The phenomenon of 
crisis reattaches the meaningfulness of life to the depths of 
human existence. It discovers meaning as a vertical dimension, 
and in this suggests the clue to a mythological reconstruction of 
values. The context of meaningfulness is seen to be man’s 
tragic relation to the earth. Crisis reacts upon the sophistication 
and optimistic assurance of the scientific mentality and enforces 
a return to elemental consciousness. The superficial and decep- 
tive aspects of human dignity and worth are superseded by the 
unique awareness of the self-conscious creature’s tragic integ- 
rity. 

Mythological naturalism constitutes a philosophical recogni- 
tion of this nonscientific perception of meaning. It challenges 
the hegemony of reason and asserts the primacy of religious and 
aesthetic modes of apprehension. Its critique is not a revolt 


against reason but a subordination of reason to its proper in- 
strumental and natural function. Finally, as a philosophy of 


crisis mythological naturalism affirms the basic norm which we 


have called the “integrity” of the individual’s awareness of his 
own se)f-conscious identity and worth. This tragic apprehen- 
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sion of the meaningfulness of human existence is the funda- 
mental expression of life’s vertical dimension. 

Our discussion has been concerned with method. What the 
content of the cultural mythus will be is not a matter of in- 
stantaneous formulation, as in national socialism. The “‘mythus 
of the twentieth century” will be composed in the growth of a 
new consciousness, naturally and spontaneously. Alfred Rosen- 
berg will have been long forgotten. 








THE PROBLEM OF SIN AND SALVATION IN 
THE LIGHT OF PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


ANTON T. BOISEN 


HIE problem of sin is represented in its extreme mani- 
festations by two types—the delinquent and criminal, 
on the one hand, and the nonorganic mental patient, 
on the other. In the first are those who have rebelled against 
the loyalty to parents and to organized society, or, more com- 
monly, those who have never learned to take it seriously. In the 
second are those who have taken that loyalty seriously but have 


not achieved inner unification on the basis of the accepted 


ideals. They are those who judge themselves, those whose 
policemen are within, whereas in the case of the delinquent and 
of the criminal the policemen are outside. The delinguent is 


thus in conflict with society. The mental patient is in conflict 


with himself. 
This paper wil) be concerned with the second type. More than 


that, it will be limited to that type of mental illness which is 
essentially a desperate struggle for salvation, a manifestation of 


nature’s power to heal which is analogous to fever or inflamma- 


tion in the body. Those types which represent the reactions of 
drifting and of concealment show little religious concern and few 


cases of recovery! They are important as a background but 


have no direct interest from the standpoint of the problem be- 


fore us. 
Cc 
A case drawn from my hospital file is representative of the 
type. The interesting feature of this case is an episode in the 
patient’s history which occurred some twenty-five years before 
he came to us. It was a conversion experience of the dramatic 


* Anton T. Boisen, The Exploration of the Inner World (Chicago: Willett, Clark & 


Co., 1936), chap, i, 
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variety, preceded by a period of acute distress, which by the 
psychiatrist would be labeled “anxiety neurosis.”’ 


At the time he came to the hospita) this man was forty-three 
years of age. He had just made an attempt at suicide. He had 


also some peculiar ideas. He thought that the Knights of 


Columbus were on his trai), that the Masons were trying to get 
him into their order, and that he had been chosen a subject for 


Edison’s experimentation in the spirit realfm—something which 
was going to “hasten his demise.” No evidence of physical 
trouble was discovered. He was found to be well informed and 
of good intelligence. 

He had been born in Germany of respectable, middle-class 
parents. His father he described as “very strict and ready to 
knock any foolishness out of his head,” His mother was “‘kind- 
hearted and awfully soft.’’ In later life she was quite religious. 
He himself went through grammar school, finishing at fourteen 
at the head of his class. His teacher wanted him to study for 
the teaching profession. He chose, however, the trade of wheel- 
wright. At the age of sixteen he came to America. 

It is clear that this boy was anything but the delinquent sort. 
He had not rebelled against the authority of his parents or of 
his teachers. Neither had he failed to take it seriously. He was 
definitely a good boy, well meaning and conscientious, perhaps 
to a fault. The first requirement in moral and religious educa- 
tion had thus been fulfilled, but the second was unachieved. He 
was having trouble with that drive which must somehow or 
other be brought under contro) before the boy can become a 
man. From his twelfth year on there had been difficulty. He 
told us that he had felt “unspeakable worry” over it, so that 
often he cried about it at night. About a year after his arrival 
in this country the problem became so acute that he was driven 
to consult a physician. The latter, after listening to his story, 
advised him to try religion. 

He had at the time become rather shaky in his religious faith 
and had wandered far from the admonitions of his pious mother, 
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but he now determined to investigate. It so happened that a 
series of revival meetings was under way in Boston, and he at- 
tended them. His account of what happened is as follows: 


One day while Mr. Moody was preaching and I had spent all my nights 


in prayer and I had prayed and cried—yes, cried; I was a regular baby. 
But at any rate, while Mr. Moody was preaching about God being a 


Father and about his being ready to forgive us for our past if only our 
purpose is good—lI can’t explain it; it was a natural phenomenon that 


came over me. I had gone there a down-cast individual, not a young man 
but an oldman. When I came out I felt as though the very sparrows in the 
trees were singing songs. Everything was changed and it seemed such a 
real experience. I can’t account for it to-day, but I know this, I was happy 
for many years after that and I was more successful in my work. 

The story of the years that followed—of his enthusiastic 
participation in church work, of his fall from grace, of his 
marriage to a faithful member of his church, a wife of whom he 
stood very much in awe, of his desperate attempts to maintain 
his self-respect, and of his final attempt to take his life—con- 
tains many points of interest, but it is not directly pertinent to 
our problem. We are concerned rather with his conversion ex- 
perience and with the change it wrought in his life. The fact 
that there was backsliding which brought him to the hospital 
twenty-five years later does not make it any the less a construc- 
tive solution of the early crisis. Its typical character can be at 
once established by a reference to Edwin D. Starbuck’s study of 
religious conversions.” 

II 

The first point to notice is that in the period preceding his 
visit to the doctor our sufferer had been a candidate for a mental 
hospital. He had worked himself into a state of mind typical 
of the onset of certain well-known forms of mental illness. It 
was likewise typical of that form of conversion which Starbuck 
has described as the eruptive breaking-up of evil habits and the 
turning of the vital energies into new and constructive channels 


2 Psychology of Religion (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899), chaps. xii and 
xiii. 
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following a sense of sin. It is to be noted that a medica) writer, 
at the time Starbuck’s findings were published, called attention 
to the fact that the condition he described was characteristic of 
certain forms of menta) illness. Starbuck, however, like many 
other students of religion, did not see in this a lead to be fol- 
lowed up but rather a charge to be refuted. [am proposing in 
this paper to follow up that lead. 

According to this man’s account he suffered ‘‘unspeakable 
worry.” This is a telling phrase; it would be hard to find a 
more accurate characterization of his difficulty. According to 
Dr. Franz Alexander,* it is the presence of disowned cravings 
which can be neither controlled nor acknowledged, for fear of 
condemnation, which is the cause of neurotic difficulty. This 
results from the fact that man is a social being. According to 
George H. Mead,5 the personality is the subjective aspect of the 
culture to which one belongs. It grows much as the body 
grows through the constant assimilation of new experiences, and 
this process of assimilation involves socialization. It requires 
the discovery of relationships between the new experience and 
the organized experience, and the discovered relationship must 
be put into words and fitted into an organized framework taken 
over from the group. In fact, secrets seem normally to be for- 
bidden. A happy experience wants to be shared. It tends to 
overflow. An unhappy experience tends to create a sort of vor- 
tex. When, therefore, in the course of development, experiences 
are encountered and tendencies appear of which we are ashamed, 
trouble is likely to result. If these tendencies are highly 
charged and if we are afraid to acknowledge them, they are 
likely to behave much like ill-digested food. They remain un- 
assimilated because they are not fitted into the organization of 
the social self. The Freudians use the term ‘‘complex”’ to desig- 

3 [bid., chap. xiii. 

4 Psychoanalysis of the Total Personality (Washington: Nervous and Mental Dis- 


ease Pub. Co., 1930). See particularly chap. v. 
5 Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), particularly 


Pp. 144-272. 
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nate such highly charged unassimilated interests. They speak 
of them as being in the “unconscious.” It should be recognized, 
however, that, far from being unconscious, they are simply 
clamoring for attention and give the sufferer no peace until they 
are in some way taken care of. 

The sense of guilt, or sin, which psychopathologists today are 
recognizing more and more clearly as the primary evil in non- 
organic types of mental illness,° is, then, due to something which 
we are afraid to tell and is therefore “‘unspeakable.’’ Its essence 
is not to be found in any mere infraction of a code but in a rup- 
ture of the interpersonal relationships as inwardly conceived. 
The sense of sin is thus the social condemnation which we pro- 
nounce upon ourselves on the basis of standards which we have 
accepted as our own.’ It carries with it the sense of isolation and 
estrangement from that which is supreme in our system of 
loyalties, that which for the religious man is symbolized by his 
idea of God and which explicitly or implicitly is operative in the 
lives of all men. 

It follows, therefore, that the word ‘‘maladjustment,”’ which 
has been proposed as a substitute for the word ‘‘sin,” does not 
convey the idea. It follows furthermore that the real difficulty 
is much better described by the singular than by the plural. 
What is involved in mental illness is not a number of petty or 
even serious infractions of law but a state of mind, a difficulty in 
the internalized social relationships and hence in the organiza- 
tion of the personality. 

III 

It seems clear that this particular boy was worried about the 

management of the sex drive. Since psychiatrists are often 


6 Sigmund Freud’s The Ego and the Id (London: Hogarth Press, 1927; Das Ich und 
das Es [Vienna, 1923]) was the first definite formulation of the problem of conscience 
on the part of the psychoanalysts. It has been of great importance in the subsequent 
development of their thinking and has had an important influence upon psychiatry in 


general. 
7W. A. White, Foundations of Psychiatry (Washington: Nervous and Mental Dis- 


ease Pub. Co., 1921), p. 65. 
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criticized for giving too much attention to this factor, it may 
be well to clarify certain issues. Such an attempt seems all the 
more in order in that there is today a swing in the opposite 
direction on the part of some psychiatrists. Dr. Karen Horney,°® 
for example, holds that repressed sexuality as a factor in 
neurotic conditions has pretty much disappeared with the 
passing of the Victorian era. In its place she sees repressed 
hostility arising out of our competitive culture. Most psycho- 
analysts would regard that statement as entirely too sweeping. 
They would agree, however, in giving increasing attention to 
the hostility motive. In my judgment this tendency is due 
partly to an overreaction against some of the earlier Freudian 
formulations, partly also to an inadequate concept of con- 
science. Supporting the view that sex maladjustment is primary 
in most cases of mental illness and likewise in the sense of sin 
which precedes most dramatic conversion experiences are the 
following considerations: 

1. The sex drive has to do with the perpetuation of the race— 
something for which the individual exists. There is in each indi- 
vidual a deep-seated but not always clear awareness of this fact 
and an extreme sensitivity regarding maladjustments in this 
field.’ It is to be noted that full-blown mental illness seldom 
occurs before the adolescent period. It is apparently associated 
with the dangers incidental to sexual maturation. 

2. The fact that the sex drive is surrounded with taboos and 
inhibitions and that, at least in our culture, it is something 
about which one does not talk freely, means that maladjust- 
ments in this field are likely to be kept to one’s self. This at once 
intensifies the emotional charge and increases the sense of 
shame and isolation. The sex drive is thus peculiarly liable to 
remain for the adolescent something at once fascinating and 
terrifying and unassimilated. It is, therefore, a potent source of 


8 The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York: Norton & Co., 1937), pp. 62 ff. 


9 Otto Rank, Modern Education (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932). See particu- 
larly chap. ii for some very interesting observations. 
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that sense of guilt which is the cause of nonorganic forms of 
mental illness. 

3. Sex love, as W. E. Hocking” points out, bears a close rela- 
tionship to religion. It is not that religion is rooted in sex, as 
has sometimes been claimed, but that sex love at its best ap- 
proaches religion. It wants somewhat the same thing that re- 
ligion wants—union with the idealized other-than-self, and it 
can never be satisfied with the mere finite love-object. Because 
it is thus associated with the greatest of values, it is also a 
source of great danger and anxiety. 

4. Repressed hostility may under certain conditions cause 
mental illness. A daughter sacrifices herself for her mother. 
She has for her mother a genuine love, but the mother has been 
demanding, sometimes unreasonable, and the daughter feels a 
resentment which is not in keeping with her idea of herself. She 
may even find herself wishing that the mother were out of the 
way. Finally the mother does die. She may then blame herself 
and become excessively depressed. Such cases do occur, but in 
the great majority of cases hostility is a reaction to the sense of 
personal failure and frustration. It is, then, a secondary factor. 
The boy who is uncomfortably aware of the fact that he is not 
making the grade toward manhood is likely to be surly and 
bitter toward anything that reminds him of his failings. He is 
likely to project his inner discomfort upon other persons. 
Hence the ideas of persecution which we see in patients of the 
paranoid type. Hostility also figures in many delinquent types. 
But to explain the severe self-judgment found in anxieties and 
depressions as due to inverted hostility seems a serious mis- 
interpretation. 

IV 

It will probably be recognized that this boy had reason to 
worry, but that worry is in itself not an evil may not be so 
readily admitted. Medical men are inclined to direct their at- 


10 Human Nature and Its Re-making (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918), 
chap. xiii. 
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tention to the worry.” They may even try to deal with it by 
getting rid of the “antiquated good-evil antithesis.” Such a 
tendency in its extreme form may be seen in a new treatment 
for serious agitations and depressions. Portions of the frontal 
lobes of the brain are excised, and worry is thereby eradicated. 
The neuropsychiatrist is thus seeking to remove the sense of 
anxiety and guilt just like a vermiform appendix. 

It needs therefore to be pointed out that in this case the worry 
served a useful purpose. It drove this boy to make a visit to his 
doctor. Grave concern on the part of his friends might have 
been in order if he had not been worried. The true evil in such 
a case is the short-circuiting of the sex drive and the failure to 
attain to the next level of development. The worry in this case 
represented a desperate attempt at reconstruction, and it met 
with some measure of success. It was not an evil but a mani- 
festation of nature’s power to heal. As such it is analogous to 
fever or inflammation in the body. It is also typical of a fairly 
large group of religious converts whom Starbuck studied. Their 
experiences likewise were characterized by a marked sense of sin 
and by the eruptive breaking-up of evil habits. It seems to be 
nature’s way, Starbuck concludes, to heal the breach between 
* the ideal self and the actual self not by lessening the conflict but 
by heightening it.” My own studies indicate that, even though 
the worry and anxiety reach the point of acute mental disorder, 
it is none the less a manifestation of nature’s power to heal." 
The conclusion follows that the old theological doctrine that the 
consciousness of sin is the first step in the process of salvation 
is true in many cases. 

From these considerations it will be seen that this young man 
went to Mr. Moody’s meetings all set for something to happen. 
He had done his part. He had mustered up his courage and had 


1 This viewpoint is brilliantly set forth in its more reasonable and persuasive form 
by Elton Mayo in his ‘Sin with a Capital S’” (Harper’s, April, 1927). This article is of 
especial interest in that it includes a consideration of Starbuck’s study of the conversion 
experience. 

12 Op. cit., p. 157. 13 Op. cit., chaps. ii, iii, and v. 
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gone to see the doctor. To him he had spoken of the “un- 
speakable worry.” The cure was, therefore, already in process, 
because the real difficulty had been brought into the open and 
discussed with a wise physician. But this physician, after listen- 
ing sympathetically, had referred him to religion. All that was 
now necessary was the right suggestion, and that Mr. Moody 
gave. He talked about God being a father and about his being 
ready to forgive our past if only our purpose is good. Perhaps 
some other suggestion might also have served, but we may 
recognize in these words the essence of all good psychotherapy 
and the essence also of the gospel of Jesus and of Paul. 

In order to appreciate the significance of this suggestion we 
must bear in mind that in the task of internalizing the group 
attitudes and values, which is essential in all education, there 
are two chief instruments—fear and force, on the one hand, and 
love and admiration, on the other. In most cases there is a 
mixture of the two. In the case of this boy there was a love for 
his mother, but he describes her as “awfully soft.” We wonder, 
therefore, how much he admired her, and we are sure that he 
did not fear her. We cannot be sure how much he loved his 
father. We can guess that he admired him, and we are sure that 
he feared him. In any case, it is clear that he accepted his 
father’s authority and that his moral attitudes were governed 
chiefly by fear. His was a morality of the ““Thou shalt nots.” It 
was a static rather than a functional morality. 

Now the essence of Mr. Moody’s message, which was derived 
from the teaching of Jesus, was that the universe is governed not 
by force and fear but by a love that looks upon the heart and is 
ready to forgive even to the uttermost. In the eyes of love the 
important thing about any person is not what he is now, but 
what he is in process of becoming. Even the most faulty person 
is good and worthy of honor in so far as he is doing the best he 


can with what he has to work with, in so far as he is moving to 


become better.4 The insight that God is a father and that he 


™ Cf, John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1920), p. 176. 
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is ready to forgive the past if only our purpose is good went, 
therefore, to the heart of this boy’s problem. It changed the 
basis of his moral self-judgment and set him free for the attain- 
ment of his true objectives in life. 

Good psychotherapy depends precisely upon this principle. 
The psychotherapist must see the patient with the eyes of 
sympathetic understanding. This does not mean that he may 
not pass judgments. The ‘“‘nonevaluating attitude,” upon 
which some of my psychoanalytic friends insist, is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable.** The physician’s first task is that of 
diagnosis. This means that he must judge accurately. He may 
and often must condemn a patient; that is, he may be com- 
pelled to decide that a case is hopeless and does not warrant 
intensive treatment. But, if he is to help the patient, he must 
be quick to see the possibilities of usefulness amid the wreckage 
of apparent failure and the promise of beauty in what seems 
commonplace and unlovely. He must be equally quick to see 
through the shams and self-deceptions which are sheltering for- 
bidden desires and are therefore blocking growth. His task is 
to reinforce or to kindle the patient’s faith in himself and to help 
him to deal honestly with his frailties so that he may make a 
better job of his life. The good psychotherapist must, then, 
make accurate judgments, but he must do so as a trusted 
friend, seeing always through the eyes of the patient. 

It follows, therefore, that psychotherapy is dependent upon 
the interpersonal relationship between the physician and the 


18 Dr. James S. Plant in his Personality and the Culture Pattern (New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937) draws a pertinent distinction between the attitude of the mother 
and that of the teacher or social worker. The latter assay Johnnie on the basis of his 
repeated delinquencies, his mediocre intelligence, his slovenly habits. Their attitude is 
determined by what he is. To his mother he is still her Johnnie. Her attitude is deter- 
mined by who he is. She feels herself bound to him by ties which defy rational analysis. 
This type of relationship, Plant holds, is the deepest need of every child, It gives hima 
sense of belongingness, even though he may be a failure in the classroom and on the 
playground. This distinction seems important. It must, however, be supplemented by 
a distinction between the blind love which is based upon mere identification and the 
higher love which judges accurately and requires of the boy that he live up to his highest 
potentialities. The mother who believes that her boy is a white blackbird is likely to 
smother him. The attitude of the wise mother is not a nonevaluating one. 
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patient. Wherever the patient trusts the physician and the 
physician is able to think with the patient sympathetically and 
intelligently, there results are likely to follow. Technique is of 
secondary importance. One physician may stress dream inter- 
pretation, another free association, another may rely on moral 
re-education, another may even hand out advice or make use of 
hypnosis. What needs to be recognized is that the evil to be 
dealt with is the sense of inner disharmony owing to the 
presence of an “unspeakable worry” and that in some form or 
other there must be confession and forgiveness. The unsocial- 
ied and hence unassimilated interests must be resolved, and 
the sufferer must be able to fee] himself restored to the fellow- 
ship of the best. 
V 

Experiences \ike that of our convert are commonly induced 
under fairly definite conditions. The Hindu mystic employs 
certain recognized techniques in order to induce the trance 
condition which he values. He concentrates his attention upon 
some bright object. He repeats over and over the magic syllable 
“Om.” He thinks of certain ideas. In short, he narrows his atten- 
tion.”” The result is a deliberately induced autohypnosis. 
Narrowing of attention seems also to have been an important 
factor in the experiences of the great Hebrew prophets. They 
became absorbed in the problem of the fate of their people and 
of why Jahweh had forsaken them.'? Narrowing of attention is 
likewise a factor in the onset of acute schizophrenia.” Clearly 
it was characteristic of our patient’s condition at the time of his 
conversion experience. He had spent nights in prayer and 
weeping and had worked himself up into a state in which he 
could think of nothing but the one problem. 


16 George A. Coe, Psychology of Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1916), chap. xvi. 

11 Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Religionssociologie (Tiibingen: Verlag yon 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1923), I11, 314, ina very illuminating study of the Hebrew prophets as 


compared with the founders or leaders of the other great religions, 


*8 Boisen, op. cit., p. 79. 
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Such narrowing of attention is not conducive to balanced 
judgment. It means a loss of perspective which may go to the 
point of abnormality. But it may also mean a quickening of 
the menta) processes. It may bring a new sense of reality and 
with it new ideas and new insights. This is particularly likely 
to be true where, as in the case of our convert and of the He- 
brew prophets, the situation is genuime and highly charged emo- 
tionally. Our convert, as is characteristic of this type of ex- 
perience, felt himself one with God. He had been downcast and 
despairing. Now the birds were singing, and the earth was full 
of joy. It was one of those experiences to which we give the 
name of “mystical.” 

This experience for the man who has it is something tre- 


mendous. Sometimes it is constructive, sometimes not. It may 
upset the foundations upon which the personality organization 


is built. This is what happens in certain acute forms of mental 
iIness. Such experiences commonly begin with a supposed 


manifestation of the superhuman.'® The patient hears God talk- 
ing to him or discovers that evil spirits are on his trail. If, with 
Mead, we look upon the personality as an internalization of the 
social order of which we are a part, we can perhaps understand 
the terrific impact of the experience of coming face to face with 
a different and superior socia) order. Destructive effects are 
particularly likely to occur when the experience is a solitary one 
and the dominant mood is fear. Under such conditions the indi- 
vidual may feel himself cut loose from his moorings. He will 
then not know what to believe. He will be sure of only one 
thing—that things are not what they seem. In everything he 
will see hidden meanings. In the case of our convert, however, 


there was social support. He had taken his problem to a doctor. 
The doctor had sent him to Mr. Moody’s meetings. The ex- 


perience thus came to him under group influence and conformed 


toa recognized pattern, The effect was thus not destructive but 


meant, rather, a new outlook on life and a new access of power. 


19 Ibid., p. 30. 
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He was therefore happy for many years after that and more 
successful in his work. 

It follows that we may look upon this experience as having 
creative value. This does not mean that he brought new ideas 
or insights into the stream of tradition. That is seldom clearly 
the case in experiences which take place within a social matrix. 
New insights are more likely to come to men who, like Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel and George Fox, wander away from the beaten 
paths. In the case of mental patients of the acute schizophrenic 
type, the experiences are solitary, and the new ideas are so dif- 
ferent that there is a temporary or permanent break with the 
culture patterns of their time and race.*® Our young convert did 
have new insights, but those insights had to do chiefly with the 
problem with which he was struggling—that of his own role in 
the drama of life. He saw himself now as one who had in him 
undreamed-of possibilities, and the beliefs and traditions in 
which he had been reared took on new meaning because they 
were associated with his role in life. They thus received emo- 
tional validation. He is, in this, representative of the great 
majority of those who under the influence of evangelistic meet- 
ings have a conversion experience. For this reason the radically 


mystical cults tend to be conservative in their theological 
beliefs. 

One of the values of experiences of the dramatic type lies in 
the fact that they lift into the field of clear awareness problems 
which otherwise escape attention and throw new light upon 
them. The case we have considered has thus served to clarify 
the nature and significance of the sense of guilt. We have seen 
that it is essentially a rupture in the interpersonal relationships 
as inwardly conceived, owing to the presence of tendencies 
which can be neither controlled nor acknowledged for fear of 
condemnation—tendencies which are therefore “unspeakable.” 
We have seen furthermore that all procedures of psychotherapy 


20 John Dollard, ‘The Psychotic Person Seen Culturally,’? American Journal of 


Sociology, March, 1934. 
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have to do with relief from the resulting sense of isolation. 
Psychotherapy thus resolves itself into a matter of confession 
and forgiveness, Man is, therefore, a social being, and the idea 
of God is the symbol of that fellowship of the best apart from 
which we cannot live and of which our standards of value are 
merely a function. 

Salvation or cure is, then, not a matter of the correction of 
faulty habits or of the resolution of conflicts but of restoration 
to this fellowship. The significance of the conversion experience, 
as seen in this case, is to be found in the fact that, whatever the 


human instrumentality, there is a sense of being forgiven di- 
rectly by God. It thus points beyond any finite therapist to 


that which is conceived as universal and abiding. More than 


that, it involves that sense of fellowship which is the essence of 
a)) religion and suggests the consideration that religion itself is a 


matter of those interpersonal relationships from which beliefs 


and values are derived. To be saved means, therefore, to be 
one with the best in our socia) experience and a contributing 


participant in the struggle for the attainment of the objectives 
thus determined, 








AN INQUIRY INTO THE PHYSICAL HEALTH 
OF JESUS 
CHARLES F. NESBITT 


E ARE usually interested in the good health and 

physical welfare of our fellow-men, particularly of 

the heroes and leaders of any given generation. 
Presidents and kings, premiers and dictators, will sooner or later 
impress their followers with whatever strong or weak traits of 
physique they may possess. It is somewhat puzzling that there 
has been so little definite interest in the past in this very per- 
sonal aspect of the life of Jesus of Nazareth. We have delved 
into almost every other phase of his public and private life, 
but there has been relatively little scholarly attention given to 
such matters as his bodily health, his susceptibility to illness, 
and the question of whether or not he may have been a victim of 
some of the prevailing diseases of his day. The reason for this 
apparent neglect is undoubtedly the fact that the Gospel rec- 
ords are not ordinarily thought of as affording sufficient evi- 
dence for such a study. The question ought to be opened, 
however; perhaps there are more data in the Gospels bearing 
on Jesus’ health than we usually suppose. 


I 


In the Gospel narratives we are frequently impressed with the 
evidence of movement on Jesus’ part—into town and village 
and countryside, through desert and mountain, in market place 
and private home, surrounded by his followers and hedged 
about by multitudes or seeking retirement from all. The last 
item suggests the question: Why was Jesus so often in search of 
solitude? The usual answers here are twofold: (1) Jesus sought 
retreat for prayer, for meditation, for gaining spiritual suste- 
nance for the trying ordeal of his work. (2) The retreats were 
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often means of escape from unfriendly authorities and incipient 
political danger. Granting a modicum of truth in both these 
answers, it does not necessarily follow that they tell the whole 
story. It is almost impossible to escape the inquiry, Did his 
active, arduous life make such a drain upon his physical re- 
sources that he had to seek escape and relaxation? If so, did he 
continue to feel this pressure throughout his later career? Did it 
have any permanent effect on his physical powers? 

After a busy day in Capernaum, reported in Mark 1: 16-38, 
Jesus sought retreat: ‘‘In the morning, a great while before day, 
he rose up and went out, and departed into a desert place, and 
there prayed” (vs. 35). The disciples looked for him because of 
the pressing interest. of the crowds, but he declined to resume 
the thread of the previous day’s activity just then and replied, 
“Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, that I may preach 
there also; for to this end came I forth”’ (vs. 38). Other stories 
of similar movements follow in rapid succession, with the same 
motive of withdrawal frequently implied or stated. He could 
“no more openly enter into a city, but was without in desert 
places” (Mark 1:45); ‘he went forth again by the seaside” 
(Mark 2:13); “he was going on the Sabbath day through the 
grainfields” (Mark 2:23); with the twelve he “‘withdrew to the 
sea”? (Mark 3:7); they went “up into the mountain” (Mark 
3:13); again he “entered into Capernaum” (Luke 7:1); “he 
went to a city called Nain” (Luke 7:11); “he went again 
through cities and villages” (Luke 8:1). In the collection of par- 
ables by the sea, Jesus is reported as seeking privacy with the 
twelve for the explanation of the new teaching method (Mark 
4:10, 34; Matt. 13:36). He is also shown repeatedly going to 
the “‘other side of the sea’’; into the country of the Gergesenes 
and back again (Mark 5:1; 6:2); and to the desert place about 
Bethsaida (Mark 6:31, 45). The borders of Tyre (and Sidon) 
are visited (Mark 7:24 ff.), as well as the villages of Caesarea 
and Philippi (Mark 8:27 ff.). 

This statistical display is rather imposing and interesting, if 
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incomplete, and some of the travel notes are doubtless editorial," 
but even so they are genuine reflections of the way the early 
Christians in the Gospel-making period of the church’s history 
understood some of the public and private habits of Jesus and 
his followers.2 When we examine the details more closely, we 
observe that Mark’s phrase in 1:35 and other similar passages 
is €pnuos roms, the usual Gospel term for desert or wilderness. 
The setting of the selection of the twelve (Mark 3:13), and the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5:1), is in each case an undesig- 
nated “mountain,” eis 76 pos, a term which means essentially 
the same as the above phrase.’ Hence, these references to desert 
and mountain signify little more than some lonely and secluded 
area where Jesus and his companions, perhaps on many occa- 
sions, sought refuge from the crowds, rest for mind and spirit, 
opportunity for prayer and meditation on the nature and results 
of his work. On the other hand, it is possible that they were 
seeking recuperation from the oppressive and enervating heat of 
the Galilean basin or from the physical fatigue resulting from 
the lower atmospheric pressure of Capernaum in comparison 
with the higher and more stimulating altitude of his native 
Nazareth. Or was Jesus possibly a victim of the fevers that 
plagued the Palestinian lowlands and countryside generally in 
ancient times as in modern? These are important matters, and 
fuller information depends on a careful study of scattered notes 
in the Gospel stories. 
II 

It should be noted that Mark’s first hints of retreat into 

isolated places are very early in Jesus’ career. It is probable 


* Rudolph Bultmann, ‘‘The Study of the Synoptic Gospels,” in F. C. Grant, Form 
Criticism (New York, 1939), p. 25; E. C. Colwell, The Study of the Bible (Chicago, 
1937), PP- 159-60. 

2 Martin Dibelius, A Fresh A pproach to the New Testament and Early Christian Litera- 
ture (New York, 1936), pp. 56-71; Donald Wayne Riddle, Early Christian Life (Chi- 
cago, 1936), pp. 87-111. 

3 Gustaf Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, trans. P. P. Levertoff (New York, 1935), 
p. 155; C. C. McCown, ‘‘The Scene of John’s Ministry and Its Relation to the Purpose 
and Outcome of His Mission,’’ Journal of Biblical Literature, June, 1940, p. 113. 
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that his baptism occurred in late spring and his first preaching 
in early summer. The narratives contain no explicit statements 
of time or season of year, but it is natural to suppose that the 
baptism took place after the high waters from the melting snow 
of Mount Hermon and the drainage of late winter rains in the 
highlands had swept down the Jordan Valley, reaching their 
peak in April,* but before the extreme heat of summer en- 
gulfed the valley, when it is very unlikely that such crowds as 
the Gospels say gathered to hear John would have assembled in 
the oven-like temperature and depressing heat of the Jordan 
country.’ Some time must be allowed for the interval between 
the baptism of Jesus and John’s arrest, which in Mark 1:14 was 
the occasion of the beginning of Jesus’ preaching. Hence, it is 
quite probable that his public career dated from the early sum- 
mer, when the heat was already becoming oppressive in the low- 
lands. 

Meteorological records emphasize the torrid climatic condi- 
tion in the general area of the lake basin. Available records for 
the year 1910 at Tiberias show a maximum reading of 116° F. 
and a minimum of only 63° for August of that year. For twenty- 
two days of the same month the thermometer rose above 100°, 
and the maximum mean was 101°22 and the minimum 68°23. 
August was the hottest month of that year, but for the five- 
month period, May to September, the temperature went to 100° 
or above each month, and there was a high reading of 95° even 
in November.® Other records of careful students are equally im- 
pressive as well as indicative of a very trying and unhealthful 
climate in the summer season in the Jordan system.’ 

The change in locale from the Nazareth hills, cooled by the 
westerly breezes off the Mediterranean, where Jesus spent his 


4G. A. Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land (26th ed.; New York, n.d.; 
25th ed. rev., 1931), p. 486. 

5 McCown, op. cit., p. 118. 

6E. K. Bisht, “Meteorological Observations Taken at Tiberias,” Palestinian Ex- 
ploration Fund Quarterly, 1912, pp. 86-97. 

7 Smith, op. cit., pp. 67-71 and 441, n. 2; Dalman, of. cit., p. 124. 
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early life, to the lower and more humid atmosphere of the lake 
basin in the vicinity of Capernaum, his headquarters, would 
naturally mean decided changes in his physical well-being.* It 
might have seriously affected his health and called for a radical 
readjustment of his physical powers not altogether easy or suc- 
cessful. Man is rather unwittingly the creature of his physical 
environment, subject to all the variable conditions of external 
nature about him. His life is hedged in by the natural forces of 
climate, topography, and the total physical setting in which he 
lives. Whatever his native habitat, the geographical environ- 
ment inevitably affects his mode of life and thought, his social 
and religious life, and his whole culture. Such factors have long 
been recognized by historians and geographers and are still 
prominently reflected in their writings.° 

The difference in altitude from Nazareth to Capernaum is 
more than 2,000 feet,’° enough to make some difference in the 
feelings of any normal person in case of sudden transition." The 
beneficial effects of higher altitudes and their relative freedom 
from some diseases have long been recognized,” and there is no 
reason for supposing that Jesus was immune from such forces. 
In fact, it is just this failure to recognize these factors that has 
led to such general ignorance of this particular aspect of Jesus’ 
life. If he lived all his early life in the Nazareth highlands, which 
reached an altitude of 1,400-1,600 feet above sea-level, and 
suddenly transferred his place of living to Capernaum on the 
lake shore, which is 682 feet below the level of the Mediter- 


§ Smith, op. cit. 

9E. C. Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment (New York, 1911), chap. i, 
passim, and “Bibliographical Notes,” pp. 31-32; P. V. de la Blache, Principles of 
Human Geography, trans. M. T. Bingham (New York, 1926), see Introd.; L. H. Wild, 
Geographic Influences in Old Testament Masterpieces (Boston, 1915), pp. 18-19; Smith, 
op. cit., p. 132. 

10 Smith, op. cit., data from Pl. VII, facing p. 376. 

11 De la Blache, op. cit., pp. 139-40, 140, 174, passim. 

”R, deC. Ward, Climate: Considered Especially in Relation to Man (2d ed. rev.; 
New York, 1918), p. 179. 
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ranean," at the beginning of his ministry—as clearly implied in 
the Gospel traditions—it would surely have made a difference in 
his health. 

Some persons are naturally more affected by these conditions 
than others, but all are influenced to some extent by tempera- 
ture and humidity, wind and sunshine, barometric pressure, and 
possibly such forces as atmospheric electricity and chemical 
composition of the air. On days when all these factors are favor- 
able, people feel strong and hopeful, their bodies are capable of 
unusual exertion, and their minds are alert and function ac- 
curately; but if these forces are unfavorable the opposite condi- 
tions prevail.'4 It is said that missionaries and colonial adminis- 
trators in tropical countries have found that, while religion and 
education and good government may have a strong and uplift- 
ing influence on the inhabitants, it is almost impossible to over- 
come the effects of unfavorable climate."* McCown is convinced 
that “climate affects the individual and the group directly be- 
cause it conditions physical and mental vigor and outlook.’ 
He also believes that climate and religion in the Orient are 
bound together in a manner entirely foreign to our occidental 
thinking. 

It has been argued, especially by Huntington, that climate 
and temperature in ancient Palestine were more favorable than 
today, that there has been a definite cycle of climatic change in 
the last two thousand years.’ If this were true, it might sharply 
offset some of the force of this discussion, but in the opinion of 
most modern geographers there has not been any noticeable 
change in the Palestinian climate in historical times. Hunting- 

«3 Smith, op. cit. 


t4 Ellsworth Huntington and S. W. Cushing, Principles of Human Geography (4th 
ed, rev.; New York, 1934), p. 283. 

1s Ibid., p. 293. 

© C. C. McCown, “Climate and Religion in Palestine,” Journal of Religion, October, 
1927, Pp. 520-21. 

17 Ellsworth Huntington, Civilization and Climate (New Haven, 1915), pp. 4-5, 
224-25, 231-32. 
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ton is almost alone in his opinion of such climatic change today, 
and most competent geographers hold the very opposite view,” 
which is doubtless best summarized by Semple in holding that 
the arguments in support of the idea of climatic change have 
been advanced chiefly by historians and archeologists and other 
“incompetent authorities” not directly concerned with climatol- 
ogy, and the “large majority of competent authorities have 
reached the contrary conclusion.” 

No temperature records are available for Nazareth or any of 
the hill towns as those for Tiberias on the lake shore noted 
above.” But, when the temperature rises to 100° and above in 
the shade during the summer months—May to September— 
and there is no real coolness even at night, it is very difficult for 
anyone used to living in the mountains to work by day or sleep 
at night. Even the stone houses with their closed windows are 
said to be little cooler, and it is reported that fowls often die of 
the oppressive heat in August." About the only relief is afforded 
by the west winds that somewhat modify the extreme heat of 
the Jordan Valley and lake territory. No doubt these differences 
in temperature and altitude made for marked changes in the 
personal well-being of Jesus, and they must have taken heavy 
toll of his reserve sources of physical energy. It requires no 
stretch of the imagination to understand the statement of Dal- 
man that Jesus, in the long, hot, and rainless summers, “would 
occasionally retire to the mountains to avoid the enervating 


heat and to breathe again the light fresh air of the heights.”” 


{tl 


Another important factor explaining the frequent retreats of 
Jesus from the public is the prevalence of fevers in Palestine— 

18 F_M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine (Paris, 1938), I, 117; R. Almagia, Palestine 
(Rome, 1932), p. 46; also the opinion of Professor J. A. Morrison, Department of Geog- 
raphy, University of Chicago, in a personal interview. 

19 E,C, Semple, The Geography of the Mediterranean Region (New York, 1931), p. 99. 

2° Supra, p. 305. 


1 Daman, op. cit., pp. 124, 198. 2 Ibid., p. 198. 
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one that has received comparatively little scientific attention for 
its possible effects on Jesus’ health. In describing the conditions 
of the Galilean climate and its effects on physical comfort and 
health, Dalman says, further, when “malaria hammers on the 
temples, and the sting of the sand-flies tortures the body, one is 
tempted to think that Jesus, who had settled here, must often 
have made occasion to escape from this pitiless climate to His 
beloved mountains.’’?3 Only two cases of fever are noted in the 
Gospel traditions—Peter’s mother-in-law and the nobleman’s 
son.** In each case occurs some form of the word zvperés, from 
the root mip, which originally meant “fire” or “fiery heat,’”’ and 
is often used in the New Testament and the classics in this way; 
but it is sometimes used in the classics in the sense of ‘‘fever’’?5 
and by medical writers as a plural (instead of a singular) to indi- 
cate recurring attacks of fever.” These facts are especially sug- 
gestive of the pernicious nature of malaria and painfully remi- 


niscent to anyone who has been a victim of the disease. 
Medical studies have been made in Palestine showing the 


prevalence of disease in general and fevers in particular.27 Ma- 


laria) fever is commonly associated with swamps and marshy 


lowlands, while uplands and we))-drained areas are usua)ly less 


affected, and it is in late summer and early autumn when ma- 
Jaria generally claims its greatest number of victims in the zone 


where Palestine lies.?* There is striking coincidence, then, in this 


season and the probable time when Jesus was actively engaged 
in the Galilean lowlands. 


23 Ibid., p. 124. 24 Mark 1:30; Matt. 8:14; Luke 4: 38; John 4: 52. 

45]. H. Thayer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (New York, 1889), 
P- 558- 

46 Alexander Souter, A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament (London, 1935), 
Pp. 225. 


27 F. W. G. Masterman, “Hygiene and Disease in Palestine in Modern and Bib)ica) 
Times,” Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly, 1918, pp. 13—20, 56-71, 112-19, 156-713 
1919, pp. 27-36; John Cropper, “The Malaria) Fevers of Jerusalem and Their Preven- 
tion,” Journal of Hygiene, 1905, pp. 460-66, and “The Geographical Distribution of 


Anopheles and Malaria] Fever in Upper Palestine,” Journal of Hygiene, 1902, pp. 47-57: 


28 Ward, op. cit., pp. 189—90. 
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The studies of Cropper have shown that one of the most 
unhealthful places in the land is Lake Huleh, twelve miles north 
of the Sea of Galilee in the upper Jordan system. Its surface lies 
just seven feet above the Mediterranean sea-level, and it is sur- 
rounded by swamps and marshland.?® Cropper reports that ma- 
larial and blackwater fevers are rea) scourges among the people 
here, especially from October to January, and he quotes Weiss’s 
opinion that 90 per cent of the population had enlarged spleens 
on that account.*° The mosquito, genus Anopheles, is chiefly re- 
sponsible for malaria, and it breeds in vast numbers in the Huleh 
territory because of lack of drainage and proper sanitation 
measures, The same general conditions of swampy and marshy 
areas prevail in much of the northwest lake region where Jesus 
appears in the Gospel traditions to have moved about so freely. 

Masterman says malaria is the most characteristic and im- 
portant disease in Palestine, occurring practically all over the 
land and affecting al) classes of people. A medica) investigation 
of the schoo) children of Jerusalem from August to October 
showed that 27.3 per cent of all those in school had malarial 
parasites in their blood. And an examination of the blood of 
7,771 persons Of a)) classes and conditions revealed that 26.7 per 
cent were malarial. Masterman thinks these factors are an in- 
dex of social environment and hygienic surroundings; that the 
disease occurs in all the towns and villages of the mountain 
region, especially along the Jordan Valley.#7 And Conder thinks 
that the swampy areas in this territory must always have been 
malarious.* 

It should be remembered in this connection that the moun- 
tain towns and villages were more elevated than the lake basin, 


averaging about 2,000 feet difference in altitude. Jerusalem is 


29 Smith, op. cit., pp. 471, 481, and PI. [. 
3° Malaria) Fevers in Upper Palestine,” of. cit. 
3« “Hygiene and Disease in Palestine,” op. cit. 


32 C. R. Conder, “‘Palestine,” Dictionary of the Bible, ed. James Hastings, III (1903), 
643-44. 
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about 3,250 feet and Nazareth about 2,250 feet higher than 
Capernaum.*> Jf it is true that there is greater immunity from 


malaria in the higher altitudes, then the conditions described 
above must have been relatively worse in the lower areas and 
more squalid villages visited by Jesus. It is now known that the 
spread of malaria depends largely on the nature of the water 
supply and upon lack of drainage and genera) sanitation, both 


of which were practically unknown in Jesus’ day. 


If the facts set forth by Cropper and Masterman are true in 


recent times, the situation must have been very much worse in 
the first century. If some, or all, the members of his group did 
not at one time or another become malarial, they must have 
borne more or less charmed lives. It is highly probable that 
Jesus was himself a victim of the disease and that it may have 
been a specific cause of some of his frequent retirements into 
mountain or desert areas. When it is recalled that he died quite 
early on the cross, to the surprise of those standing by, it is at 
least possible that lurking malaria) germs in his blood stream 
plus the extraordinary physical strain of his last few days may 


have been reason enough for his premature death. Such factors, 
in conjunction with his natura) desire for rest and escape from 


hostile opposition, are sufficient to make more intelligible the 


numerous Gospe) traditions of Jesus’ retirements from public as 
we)) as his own concern for the sick and afflicted of his day. 


Stories such as that of the man born blind, the infirm man at 
Bethesda, the Jeper and the paralytic, Jairus’ daughter and the 
nobleman’s son, and Peter’s mother-in-law; sayings and prov- 
erbs like “Physician, heal thyself” (Luke 4:23) and ‘They that 
are whole have no need of a physician” (Mark 2:17); and edi- 
torial comments to the effect that Jesus went about in all 
Galilee and into all the towns and villages “healing all manner 
of disease and all manner of sickness” (Matt. 4:23; 9:35) among 
the people—all these perhaps indicate more clearly than we 
have usually realized the deeply rooted problem of physical 

33 Smith, of. cit., Pl. I. 
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well-being as it was felt generally in Jesus’ own day and as it 
must have affected him personally. 

Popular and unscientific opinion about Jesus’ own health has 
greatly varied in history, from the pale and sickly artistic con- 
cepts of the Middle Ages to the strong-man type of our day. 
The older artists showed him as an unnatural and superhuman 
sort of person with a halo. The modern view is perhaps best 
illustrated in Bruce Barton’s picture of a glorified Boy Scout 
and open-air fiend. Both views are equally extreme and no 
doubt equally erroneous. We wish the data were more illumi- 
nating so that we might see him as he was in living reality. Per- 
haps more careful investigation in the future will yield a clearer 


and more satisfying picture. 











CRITICAL REVIEWS 


The Theology of Politics. By NATHANIEL MICKLEM. New York: Oxford 

University Press, r941. xvi+164 pages. $2.50. 

Not so long ago this title would have struck us as a curiosity, but to- 
day it has taken on new import. Principal Micklem of Oxford has given 
it urgency of meaning in this courageous and stimulating volume. The 
bankruptcy of political thought is forcing us into a reconsideration of the 
older questions which were discussed when political ethics was a live dis- 
cipline and had not been overshadowed by power politics. Here lies what 
is perhaps the greatest opening for a vital theology today. Dr. Micklem 
has bravely entered in to do his bit on the new firing line. 

But he is not launching a frontal attack in the manner of German theo- 
logians. Instead, he proceeds by the use of sweet reasonableness, saved 
from being saccharine by a mischievous humor that will irritate the 
opinionated. As he says at the end: “I have sketched in bare outline a 
pleasanter conception of society, rational and moral, humane and Chris- 
er Decent, honourable, just and kindly men will agree with me 
in general.”’ 

Elsewhere he calls his approach a combination of Hellenism and Chris- 
tianity—rational but rooted in common sense and vitalized by religious 
dedication. From this vantage point he surveys the present scene and, 
after an examination of communism and totalitarianism, exposes some of 
the presuppositions of current political thinking for closer scrutiny. 
Thence he passes on to some concrete problems concerning the post-war 
settlement and a league of the democracies, deals sympathetically but 
critically with Christian pacifism, and tackles the relation between the 
secularized state and the church, ending with a forthright assertion of the 
need of supernatural religion. 

His brief examination of communism leads him to conclude that its 
analysis of the modern social problem is sound but that, its outlook being 
utopian, it fails to come to terms with the recalcitrance of human nature. 
The familiar communist attack on religion he declares to be largely but 
not entirely true; that is, that much religious preaching is a reflection of 
the bourgeois mind. The very intellectual influence of Marx is, he says, 
the best refutation of Marx’s own belief that men’s consciousness is de- 
termined by their social existence. 

Totalitarianism he can find no good words for, except that Germany 
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has solved some of its internal problems of distribution. But the racialism 
is absurd, the absolute dominance of the state vicious, and the conception 
of law as the expression of Hitler’s will a challenge to all rational order in 
society. 

Turning to the presuppositions of current political debate, he finds 
that the cardinal problem is the anthropological one: What is human na- 
ture, and how is it related to its universe and to social life? The extreme 
pessimism of Hobbes that led to state absolutism, the extreme optimism 
of Rousseau that logically issued in anarchism, were farther from the 
truth than the views of Calvin, who, for all his despair of human nature, 
believed in the effectiveness of ethical endeavor. For himself Mr. Micklem 
says: ‘‘Human nature, as we know it, is both good and bad; it is natura 
vulnerata, ‘fallen’ and yet not so fallen as to have wholly lost the image 
of the divine. Man is naturally good, yet assuredly ‘it is not in man to 
direct his steps aright.’ That is the paradox or dilemma of our nature.” 

As to the relation between the state and law, Micklem holds that, where 
the state is seeking its proper end, it is entitled to supreme authority; 
but, because its proper end is a function within the will of God, its author- 
ity isa derived authority. Within the state freedom is always conditioned 
by a right relation to the ends of social life. All men enjoy equality of 
right to such freedom, but this freedom cannot be enjoyed except in and 
through the maintenance of law and order. Thus rights are derived from 
duties: the state has power over the lives of its citizens for the discharge 
of its duty to keep them in peace and security; and the rights of the family 
are relative to the proper discharge of the family’s duty to society. For 
the proper doing of one’s duty, one must be granted certain rights. This 
is the only sound basis of rights. 

After these chapters dealing with theory, the author takes up the con- 
crete problems of our day indicated earlier in this review. In a splendid 
chapter on the economic bases of peace he tells us flatly that laissez faire 
capitalism is gone and that some controlled economy is inevitable. “If 
in the present war we are fighting for freedom, then in the minds of the 
majority in this country we are fighting against our own past as well as 
against the enemy.” The touchstone of business must be production for 
public use and not for private gain. 

Another chapter envisages the possibility of a league of the great de- 
mocracies: the British commonwealth, China, and the United States. 
Micklem does not raise the troublesome problem of the effects of power 
on such a combination, except to trust the conscience of these nations for 
a fair treatment of the others. This rather bland confidence characterizes 
his treatment also of the problem of public education, which can be made 
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more religious by an agreed program of religious tenets that can be taught 
to all students. The rights of those who do not wish Christian instruction 
for their children are not discussed. 

This cursory summary of a stimulating argument does very inadequate 
justice to the author. It may, nevertheless, serve to set the stage for the 
questions that I wish to raise. The first of these has to do with the view 
held of reason. Since the writer repeatedly emphasizes that his approach 
is rational, I am puzzled by the relation which he draws between reason 
and that common sense which he describes as a universal conscience of 
men. He is quite specific that all reasoning starts with assumptions not 
derived from reason; yet he has a sound caveat about the possibilities of a 
perverted conscience. He speaks of “‘principles that are sometimes dis- 
puted by the clever but never by the simple and sincere.” The history 
of the conception of jus gentium is instructive on this point: the law of 
nations was first accepted as the universal moral insights of men, regard- 
less of race or other condition, but then came to be treated as a conven- 
tional body of social principles not to be ascribed to natural law, and after 
that was regarded as infected with relativity born of its conventional 
character. Was this a mere defection in thinking, or did it represent in- 
tellectual advance, however disturbing to faith? And in the light of the 
supernatural grace affirmed in the closing chapter, is this sensus communis 
a part of natural man or a gift of grace? It must be the former to qualify 
as universal. But, then, what shall we do with people who so obviously 
lack it? And besides, if the natural law must be adjusted to the time and 
place to be effective, how, having started with Machiavelli on the road of 
prudential morality, will the author rescue himself from the Italian’s con- 
clusions on statecraft? 

A minor point is raised by his contrast between the “Christian” view 
of law as reason and “‘law as it is understood in Nazi Germany.” This he 
finds in the antithesis between law as inherently rational and law as the 
“naked will of the lawgiver.”’ But this was a long-debated issuc in Chris- 
tian theology in the Middle Ages with good theological thinkers on both 
sides. Indeed, Duns Scotus and Calvin rested the divine law in the arbi- 
trary “naked will” of God and are accused by Lagarde in his L’Esprit 
politique de la réforme of thus preparing the way for absolute monarchy. 

Despite these cavilings I recommend the book to the reader as a fine 
bit of thinking in an area where Christians had better begin to think 
seriously soon if the church’s opportunity in the post-war world is not 


to be lost. 
EpwIn E. AUBREY 


University of Chicago 
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Man’s Quest for Salvation. By CHARLES S. BRADEN. Chicago: Willett, 

Clark & Co., 1941. xii+274 pages. $2.50. 

The reader of Dr. Braden’s previous books on religion will expect in 
this one learning, thought, and clear:exposition. He will not be disap- 
pointed. The author deals sympathetically and broadly with his theme, 
giving an account of the “types of salvation ideas” found in Hinduism, 
Jainism, Buddhism (both Hinayana and Mahayana), Sikhism, Zoroastri- 
anism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islamism. Such a mere list can, of 
course, give but little idea of the many interesting things with which Dr. 
Braden fills his pages. 

The writer in this review, however, must here make a confession. As a 
student of religions he was brought up, so to speak, by George Foot 
Moore, who insisted (as his many disciples will recall) that there is no such 
thing as “comparative religion” and that the study of religions which 
aspires to be “‘comparative’’ is likely to be misleading. Dr. Braden’s 
book is distinctly of the “comparative” (rather than the “‘historical’’) 
type. The fundamental danger of the comparative method is that it tends 
to deal with concepts or institutions as if the words that stand for them 
had the same meaning in all the various religions considered. One of the 
great values of the historical study of religions is to be found in the dis- 
covery of the varied, unfamiliar, or entirely strange conceptions presented 
by different peoples. The novelty of these conceptions is largely blurred 
if they be given the same name as that which stands for a related but dis- 
tinctly different conception in one’s own religion. Thus it is unfortunate 
and misleading to use the word God to stand for the Hindu Brahma, 
the Confucian Tien, Taoist Tao, the Buddhist Bodhisattva or Buddha. 
It is in part because of this that the courses on ‘“‘Comparative Religion” 
in many of our colleges are of relatively slight value: the student studies 
“God” in the various religions, ‘‘sin,” “‘religion,’’ etc., as if these were 
identical concepts in all the different faiths. It is immensely safer as well 
as more stimulating to study each of the religions by itself in its historical 
development, to accept rather than translate a few of the more important 
technical terms, and thus to learn from within their real meaning. 

“Nirvana,” ‘“Parinirvana,” “union with Brahma,” “Moksha,” ‘‘Para- 
dise,’”’ ‘‘the wise life,” and ‘‘quiescence,’’ are among the terms to which 
reference was just made. It is misleading to call all these by the name 
“salvation,”’ even if one explain that they all mean “‘salvation”’ in differ- 
ent senses. Dr. Braden is aware of the danger of this terminology but has 
not wholly avoided it. His aim, he tells us, is “to define what salvation 
means’”’ to the various religions. But it transpires that “‘salvation” means 
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so many different things, not only to different religions but even within 
most of the individual religions, that it finally stands simply for “the 
highest dream of humanity as to its destiny.”” This dream is sometimes 
a childlike wish-fulfilment, sometimes a dreamless sleep, sometimes a 
nightmare. The outcome naturally is that a book devoted to “man’s 
quest for salvation” is bound to have much less unity than its title leads 
the reader to expect. The heterogeneous character of the subject is such 
that the outcome necessarily amounts to this: a great many people have 
believed a great many different things upon a great many subjects. 

But, it should be added, the reader who wishes to learn about a great 
many subjects which are more or less disconnected may well be referred 


to Dr. Braden’s book. 
JAMEs B. PRATT 


Williams College 


The Inner World. By JouHn Wricut BuckHaAM. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1941. xxvii+292 pages. $3.50. 

For many years Professor Buckham has been one of the most persua- 
sive advocates of Christian personalism. The Inner World provides a com- 
prehensive statement of the philosophical and religious principles upon 
which his position rests. Some idea as to the scope of the volume can be 
gathered from a summary of its contents. Part I outlines the distinctive 
characteristics and potentialities of human selfhood, discusses its rela- 
tionship to the body, and traces the path of moral and religious develop- 
ment which leads to the attainment of mature personality. Part II de- 
scribes the nature of experience, the methods by which it may be inter- 
preted, the forms of expression to which it gives rise, and its relationship 
to truth. Part III deals with the significance of religion and its culmina- 
tion in monotheism; it then attempts to show the importance of Christian 
views of revelation and history within this universal setting. Part IV dis- 
cusses the recovery of thwarted selves, the possibility of personal immor- 
tality, and the vanquishment of evil. 

In dealing with themes of such magnitude, the author is sometimes 
compelled to do them scant justice. For example, he discusses the mind- 
body problem in chapter iii without mentioning several of the most im- 
portant alternative theories. Chapter iv contains a brief description of 
basic moral concepts, but it takes no account of the fruitful and contro- 
versial examination of these concepts which has been carried on by moral 
philosophers in Britain and America since the turn of the century. And 
in Part II theories of the function of logic and the nature of truth are put 
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forward without reference to the influential developments which have 
centered around these topics in recent years. Other instances could be 
multiplied to show that Dr. Buckham’s book does little to fortify the 
position of personalism in the arena of strictly philosophical debate by 
coming to grips directly with its contemporary competitors. 

As far as religious and theological questions are concerned, The Inner 
World is more satisfactory. It is impossible to praise too highly the au- 
thor’s generosity of spirit in dealing with theological positions to which 
he is opposed. Yet because the book carries the subtitle, ““An Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Christianity,’’ one has the right to ask whether 
his views have been effectively sustained in the face of the widespread re- 
volt against liberalism. Unfortunately he says little about the most funda- 
mental issue of all, namely, the function and limits of natural theology 
from the standpoint of Christian faith. His anthropology is epitomized 
in the conviction that, with God’s help, man’s higher self can eventually 
triumph over the lower. Dr. Buckham seems to assume that a mere ac- 
knowledgment of the actuality and gravity of human sinfulness is sufficient 
to except him from the charge of being unduly moralistic and optimistic. 
No one wishes to deny the value of man’s pursuit of moral and religious 
ideals; but the author places so much weight upon positive and hopeful 
factors as to make the persistence and the present inescapability of evil 
unaccountable. Moreover, in the last analysis he regards sin as merely 
“not yet” conquered, and he stakes his faith on the course of a develop- 
mental process. Thus he misses aspects of the doctrine of God’s transcend- 
ence of history which enable some of his readers to retain faith in redemp- 
tion and in the Kingdom of God after they can no longer share Dr. Buck- 
. ham’s hopes. 

As far as revelation is concerned, it must be pointed out that the two 
conflicting concepts which are discussed—the literal and the developmen- 
tal—do not exhaust the alternatives. The author’s defense of the develop- 
mental concept so completely correlates revelation with the process of 
human discovery that it is incompatible with Christian witness to a rev- 
elation which contains its own divine corrective against the insufficiency 
of all human thought, aspiration, and action. Similarly, his interpreta- 
tion of the prologue of the Fourth Gospe), which occupies a centra) posi- 
tion in the argument of the book, views the Incarnation primarily as the 
fulfilment of a universal teleology immanent in the evolutionary process, 
He even goes so far as to link the prologue with Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, 
and Whitehead. Apart from considerations of exegesis, this is open to 
serious criticism because it largely nullifies the distinction between re- 
demption and human achievement, 
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In conclusion, a few mistakes in detail must be mentioned. For ex- 
ample, incorrect titles are given for the following books: Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man (p. 64), E. W. Barnes’s Scientific 
Theory and Religion (p. 70 n.), and R. L. Calhoun’s God and the Common 
Life (p. 215 n.); and on page 190 Julian (ot Aldous) Huxley is the author 


cited. 
Davip E. ROBERTS 


Union Theological Seminary 


Religion and the Present Crisis. Edited by JOHN KNox. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. xi+165 pages. $1.50. 

This symposium by some members of the faculty of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago is evidence that we are developing in Amer- 
ica an indigenous theology that is ecumenical in spirit, intellectually criti- 
cal, and receptive to many of the insights of so-called ‘‘neo-orthodoxy,” 
such insights as emphasis upon the distinctively Christian tradition, the 
rediscovery of the church, and the realization of the depth and univer- 
sality of sin in human life. It is to Chicago that one would naturally look 
to see if there is evidence of such a development. No longer can one point 
to Chicago and New York as centers of radically different types of theo- 
logical thought! 

Two of the chapters may be regarded as exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion. The one by Professor Bower shows no dissatisfaction with trends 
in religious education, which is the citadel of most of the ideas which 
other writers in this symposium have had to criticize or abandon. Pro- 
fessor Wieman’s chapter is characteristic of its author. It is brilliant in 
its diagnosis of the spiritual problem of modern man in search of security. 
The chief weakness of this chapter, which is one of the most interesting 
in the book, is that Wieman has come to dismiss prematurely European 
Christianity because of the downfall of European culture. Surely it is too 
early to say that European Christianity purged and empowered by heroic 
suffering will have little to teach us in the post-war world. The author’s 
tendency to rejoice in a narrow theological ‘‘Americanism”’ is in striking 
contrast to the spirit of the other chapters. 

Dean Colwell has written perhaps the most representative chapter. 
He emphasizes the changes that have come over contemporary American 
religious thought. He welcomes the current revival of theology. He re- 
gards the liberal optimism about human nature as outmoded and says: 
“Such statements as that man is a sinner, that he cannot extricate him- 


self from his sins, and that salvation, if it is to come at all, must come 
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from God have assumed new significance and relevance.’’ He shares the 


new concern for the ecumenica) church and outlines a very wise policy 


for the church in dealing with the crisis. He warns against uncritical tra- 
ditionalism as the danger that accompanies these new developments. 
Professor Aubrey, dealing with the relation between Christianity and 
democracy, starts with the community and the conditions for its richest 
development, and from there he moves to the affirmation of the necessity 
of freedom for the individual. He has some admirable pages on the in- 
direct contribution of Christianity, particularly of the regular disciplines 
provided by the church,to the development of the attitudes on which 
democratic living depends. Professor Knox has written an eminently fair 
critique of Christian pacifism. For himself he rejects pacifism as a politi- 
ca) strategy, but he says, quite rightly, that “pacifism is the most obvious 
Christian position, and any denial of it must carry the burden of proof.”’ 
His discussion of the relation between Jesus and pacifism is the best that 
I have read. Professor Holman gives a comprehensive jactua) account of 
the recent developments in the ecumenical church. His survey of the 
facts and his own interpretation of their promise for the future are most 
heartening. Dr. Gilkey has done what is too often neglected except by 
the cynics. He has shown the great dangers that lie ahead of us in the 


post-war world. He does this partly on the basis of our experience at the 


end of the last war and partly as a result of his observation of the extraor- 
dinary temptations to hatred and revenge in the world today. He does 
however, see ground for hope in the widespread preparations for the 
peace, and he shares the confidence of most of the writers in the contribu- 
tion of the church. Professor McNeill finds the basis for international 
institutions in a Christian view of law. He calls for federal world-govern- 


ment and criticizes the pronouncements of the churches as not being suffi- 
ciently explicit about this need. The American churches should make use 
of Dr. McNeill’s great knowledge of the ideas of law in the Christian 
tradition in their planning for the peace. Professor Bower stresses the 
importance of overcoming secularism in education, though he leaves the 
ways of overcoming it as a problem for investigation. He summarizes 
the social views of modern educators and shows their concern for the 
problems that underlie the present crisis. Professor Pauck gives a reli- 
gious interpretation of the crisis. He sees God’s judgment and the need 
for repentance as the primary factors in the situation. He has confidence 
in the possibility of redemption through crisis. He warns against theo- 
logical traditionalism. Pauck writes in what may be called a “culture- 
affirming spirit” and with great hope that under the criticism of a 
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cleansed church the problems of our civilization can be solved. It is in- 


teresting that, whereas most of the writers in this symposium have moved 


toward the insights of neo-orthodoxy with which Pauck hasbeen identified, 


he has become clearer in his emphasis upon elements of liberalism which 
the whole book takes for granted. 


The book is so well edited that it has great value not only as a record of 
the thought of its authors but also as a comprehensive introduction to the 


subject its title suggests. 


Pacific School of Religion 


Joun C. BENNETT 


John Hus and the Czech Reform. By MATTHEW SPINKA. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. vii+8r pages. $1.50. 

{n this very thorough and interesting work the author subjects to rigid 
scrutiny the view inherited by English and American scholars from Lo- 
serth that Hus simply plagiarized from Wyclif and had no independent 
ideas. Plagiarism of a sort is freely granted in the sense that Hus did in- 
corporate in his own works sections from Wyc)if without acknowledgment. 
Men in those days in general cared more for truth than for literary pro- 
prietorship. But such borrowing was by no means as extensive in the case 
of Hus as has commonly been supposed. In the Tract on Simony only 
18 out of 154 pages are from Wyclif, a little over one-ninth. As for ideas 
Hus definitely rejected two of the most characteristic Wyclifite doctrines: 
first, as to remanence, the view that the substance of the bread remains 
after consecration; and, second, the Donatist position that the efficacy 
of the sacrament is impaired by the unworthiness of the ministrant. 

Why, then, was Hus condemned at Constance? Because of the enmity 
of the antireform party whom he had alienated by his denunciations. The 
archbishop, the king, and the popes were al] touched at one point or an- 
other by his upbraiding of simony and the indulgence traffic. He was 
traduced at Constance as a Wyclifte when actually he was not. Conse- 
quently, the pretty story of the torch passed from Wyclif to Hus and from 
Hus to Luther must be abandoned. This is not to say, however, that Hus 
was in no sense a precursor of the Reformation. His predestinarian theory 
of the church was capable of a more subversive application than any 
which he himself made. 

Such is the thesis of this cogent book. The claim that Hus taught rema- 
nence and Donatism is here disposed of once and for all. The statement 
with regard to the subversiveness of the predestinarian theory of the 


church prompts reflection. In what sense and under what circumstances 
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is the doctrine subversive? In the hands of Augustine it was not, nor in 
the hands of Aquinas, for his theory, too, is ultimately predestinarian. 
The admission that the tares are mixed with the wheat is not subversive, 
if there be no way of identifying the tares, and even the recognition that 
the princes of the church may be damned is not necessarily subversive, 
for Dante could place Pope Boniface in hel) without being a rebe), The 
doctrine of predestination becomes subversive only if combined with a 
strong reformatory zeal which both identifies the evildoer with the non- 
elect and withdraws obedience. That is the nub. Now, so far as I know, 
Wyclif was the first to combine these elements. Therein lies his primary 
radicalism. And the same elements are in Hus. They recur in Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin, and Puritanism. Whether or not Hus drew the full in- 
ferences, and whether or not the geneaological line is direct, Hus does 
stand in a very significant sequence of ideas. 
ROLAND H. BAINTON 
Yale University 


A History of Early Christian Literature. By EpGAR J. GOODSPEED. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. xili+-324 pages. $2.50. 

It is a long time since we had a new history of early Christian litera- 
ture in English. The translation of Gustav Kriiger’s work appeared in 
1897. Baron von Soden’s book under this title (English translation, 1906) 
dealt only with the writings of the New Testament. Martin Dibelius’ 
A Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early Christian Literature 
dealt with the apocryphal Gospels and other early Christian writings 
outside the New Testament chiefly by way of illustrating the literary 
types within the canonical group. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s new work occupies an area in which there is plenty of 
room. He carries the story on from the point at which his Jntroduction to 
the New Testament (1937) left off and brings the literary history down to 
Eusebius. Of course, it is Eusebius, very largely, who supplies the outline 
of the earlier literary history, with quotations from many a book now lost 
and clues to the contents of others. One might wish that Dr. Goodspeed 
had concluded with a chapter on Eusebius—perhaps the reason why he 
did not is that Eusebius might well take a whole book! Instead, the last 
chapter is a list of ‘‘the lost books of early Christian literature.”” These 
are the books, almost any one of which a New Testament scholar or early 
church historian might be tempted to give ten years of his life to recover! 
Even so, the list is not complete; these are only the more important lost 
books of the early church—books important enough to justify the hope 
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that they may eventually turn up in some Egyptian papyrus heap. Again 
and again throughout the History the author points out the importance 
of some of these missing works, for there are still many lacunae in our 
knowledge of early church history and of early Christian literary his. 
tory. 

Dr. Goodspeed begins at the point where his own /utroduction and 
other works in New Testament research, especially in the history of the 
canon, have made it clear that early Christian literature really began, 
namely, the collection of Paul’s letters. It was this collection which in- 
spired the collection of other letters; for example, those of Ignatius of 
Antioch. The volume very appropriately opens, therefore, with an ac- 
count of early Christian letters and their collection. This chapter is fol- 
lowed by one on apocalyptic writings. But the apocalyptic element in 
early Christianity was soon shunted on to a siding: there are far fewer 
apocalypses among the early Christian writings than there are letters or 
Gospels or apocryphal books of Acts. 

The chapter on Gospels gives a full and accurate account of the apocry- 
phal Gospels, including the most recent researches. For example, on the 
Oxyrhynchus Logia, Dr. Goodspeed holds that they are probably all from 
the same work, which may have been the Gospel of the Hebrews (p. 71)— 
a work which he dates between 120 and 130, that is, soon after the appear- 
ance of the Fourfold Gospel. 

On the apocryphal Acts there is a good account of the recently dis- 
covered fragment dealing with St. Paul and the baptized lion (p. 103). 
In dealing with the Apologists, Dr. Goodspeed is, of course, perfectly at 
home, since among his many published works is a fine manual edition of 
the earliest Apologists. There is also a good account of the various man- 
uals, memoirs, hymns, and homilies used in the early church, all of which 
are indispensable for an understanding of the life and worship of the first 
three centuries. 

The remaining chapters deal with such great figures as Justin, Irenaeus, 
Clement, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, Julius Africanus, Dionysius, 
Cyprian, and Novatian. 

Of course the book will be used for reference by all students working 
in this field. It ought to be said, however, that it was written to be not 
merely a work of reference but a readable history of literature in one 
specific field. At least one reader can testify that the author has achieved 
his aim, for there is not a dull page in the whole three hundred. This was, 
of course, just what we should expect from Dr. Goodspeed. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Union Theological Seminary 
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The Historic Mission of Jesus: A Constructive Re-examination of the Escha- 
tological Teaching in the Synoptic Gospels. By CEcIL JOHN CADOvUx. 
London and Redhill: Lutterworth Press, 1941. xxiv-+376 pages. 215. 


Out of war-torn England—significantly, perhaps, from the pen of an 
uncompromising pacifist—there comes now a highly adequate treatment 
of that most baffling religious problem, the eschatological thinking of 
Jesus. The problem is certainly not a new one, nor are any very novel 
conclusions advanced. This volume, however, may well be considered as 
indispensable to the serious student of the New Testament simply be- 
" cause it so comprehensively reviews the Synoptic evidence and the best 
recent scholarship in the area. 

Dr. Cadoux proposes to give an account of the real purpose of Jesus 
in his public ministry and the real content of his teaching. A return to 
the Jesus of history, he says, is “‘the only means of conserving certain re- 
ligious and ethical values which the traditional Christology ... . threat- 
ens to obscure.” These values are nowhere very explicitly identified, but 
the project is obviously motivated by a “‘liberal’’ reaction against Barthi- 
anism and the so-called “neo-orthodoxy,” both of which the author re- 
gards as epistemologically and religiously untenable. 

As to methodology, he assesses the contributions of the Formgeschichte 
interpreters quite negatively and places almost complete reliance upon 
Streeter’s four-document hypothesis. The source strata thus identified 
are treated with considerable critical objectivity, although Cadoux’s aver- 
sion to various theological interpretations made by the sources themselves 
leads him, as well as the form critics, into some curiously subjective esti- 
mates of probable authenticity, which are doubtless unavoidable in this 
type of investigation. Cadoux’s final judgment on the permanent mean- 
ing of Jesus’ eschatology (which, he admits, was constitutive in Jesus’ 
thought of his own mission and message) is thus stated: ‘It registers the 
critical urgency of those great life-values for which Jesus stood.” This, 
it would seem, represents slight advance, if any, beyond the “One un- 
known, without a name” conception of Schweitzer, who incidentally is a 
béte noire of the book. Both Cadoux and Schweitzer have, indeed, 
achieved worthy religious lives; both claim to derive their ultimate inspi- 
ration from the tragically fallible prophet of Nazareth. One wonders if 
both have not deceived themselves as to the relevance of Jesus to all 
generations—7 the facts are as they assert. A Tragic Failure, however 
benevolent, has never been, and ought not to be, the sufficient object of 
Christian faith. 

By a well-organized and closely articulated argument the distinctive 
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message of Jesus is identified from Synoptic data, always with the escha- 
tological implications kept in the foreground. Jesus expected at the start 
of his public activity that he would be accepted and followed as Messiah 
by the nation. He was deeply concerned over the dangerous attitude of 
Israel and Rome toward each other and labored strenuously to avert the 
threatened clash of arms between them. Indeed, it was no general reli- 
gious ideal but this quite specific political problem which chiefly engrossed 
him. As he proclaimed it, the Kingdom of God meant in essence man’s 
loyal compliance with God’s will, though by extension it came to mean 
not simply the state or act of compliance but also the community of per- 
sons who stand in this relationship to God. Further, despite an oppor- 
tunistic limitation of the immediate mission to Israel alone, there are un- 
mistakable evidences that Jesus foresaw the ultimate inclusion of gentile 
nations in the new order. In pursuance of this end Jesus rejected the no- 
tion of a messianic war but sought rather to persuade Israel to win Rome 
by love and service, even at the price of continued submission for a time. 
He always thought of himself as the central participant in this process, 
although it was the power of God which initiated it and would assure its 
consummation. The Gospels are correct in ascribing to Jesus himself the 
designations ‘‘Messiah” and “Son of Man,” the latter referring to the 
“saved and saving remnant of Israel, with himself as its head.” The 
eschatological implications of the titles were stressed by Jesus only after 
it became apparent that the preaching mission had aroused bitter opposi- 
tion instead of the anticipated favorable response by the entire nation. 
Thereupon Jesus predicted his own death and came to the conviction 
that his submission to death would stimulate the widespread repentance 
which must accompany the complete realization of the Kingdom. Ac- 
cording to Cadoux, Jesus expected to enter Paradise after death, from 
which, after an undefined interval (perhaps as long as thirty years), he 
would return to earth in glory by the power of God. This return would 
involve a cessation of the appeal by preaching; instead there would be a 
resurrection of the dead and a last judgment. In actuality none of these 
post-crucifixion events took place, although certain “‘objective visions” 
experienced by his intimate friends give some credence to the Christian 
conviction that Jesus still lives and works among men. 

We must be altogether grateful to Dr. Cadoux for an admirable sum- 
mary of the Synoptic eschatology and for his sane, lucid rehearsal of re- 
cent scholarly opinion on the difficulties which this eschatology presents 
to any historical reconstruction of Jesus and his significance. The difficul- 
ties themscives are probably insoluble. Cadoux has taken a familiar 
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middle ground, in that he neither makes Jesus a thoroughgoing apocalyp- 
ticist nor eliminates all apocalyptic content from the authentic teaching. 
Positively, he contributes to our understanding of Jesus’ impact on his 
own time by showing that the message of the Kingdom was oriented to- 
ward a desired rapprochement of Palestinian Jews with Imperial Rome. 
The absolutistic ethic of Jesus was relevant to this purpose and was in 
no sense an interim proposal. The author believes that the way of the 
Suffering Servant of the Lord was the messianic way which Jesus chose 
and that it remains the imperative way for Christians still today. It may 
be remarked that Jesus failed to achieve the sort of reconciliation which 
Cadoux insists he sought. The Cross did indeed demolish the barrier be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, but in terms of supernatural forgiveness of sins 
and the creation of a new, mystical organism of the body of Christ rather 
than of a sociopolitical harmony. If this book is a partly veiled plea for 
pacifism, it surely fails to establish that voluntary submission to the evil 
oppressor will achieve the social ends which we all presumably want. 
Paul and the orthodox generally have been far more just to Jesus on that 
score. 

In spite of these random objections to the author’s position, it must be 
urged that the volume is a real contribution to New Testament scholarship, 
meriting patient consideration by all persons interested in the historical 
and religious validity of the Gospels. Basic problems are clearly defined, 
and the answers proposed are reasonable, if not always satisfying. Copi- 
ous quotation from the New Testament and secondary sources bewilders 
the reader at first glance, but the materials are conveniently organized 


and frequently summarized. 
ALBERT LELAND JAMISON 


Princeton University 


Essays on Maimonides: An Octocentennial Volume. Edited by Sato W. 
Baron. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 316 pages. 
$3.75: 

This is an important volume on a great man. For those who have at 
their elbows Friedlander’s translation of The Guide for the Perplexed as 
the main available work of Maimonides this collection of essays is inval- 
uable. One arises from the reading of it with a renewed desire to brush up 
one’s Hebrew and Arabic. 

Chapter i presents a record of the addresses of several scholars, deliv- 
ered in honor of Maimonides at the Casa de las Espafias, Columbia Uni- 
versity, March 30, 1935. After an introductory statement by Nicholas 
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Murray Butler, there are addresses by Richard McKeon on ‘Moses 
Maimonides, the Philosopher,’’ by Richard Gottheil on ‘Maimonides, 
the Scientist,’’ and by Salo W. Baron on ‘‘Maimonides, the Leader and 
Lawgiver.” 

Etienne Gilson’s “Homage to Maimonides,” in chapter ii, is done in 
its author’s most lucid style. Its homage is paid on the level of theologian 
to theologian. In it are gems such as this: “Every effort of reason to know 
the truth attests God’s presence in us and may hence be rightly considered 
as on an equality with prayer.” The chapter is full of important thought 
but stops too soon, namely, with the legacy of Maimonides to thirteenth- 
century theology, with its clear distinction between and insistence on full 
freedom of faith and knowledge. 

Leo Strauss’s ‘‘Literary Character of The Guide for the Perplexed” is 
circuitous and repetitive but very wise. How Maimonides reveals the 
secret of the law by enigmatic means is not easy, particularly to moderns 
who trust only exoteric science. Distrust of a secret teaching, trans- 
missible rather by word of mouth than by the word in writing, is to 
be expected of men in general and especially of those who have great 
confidence in the power of the printed page to reveal truth. Maimonides 
would show that such understand‘ only vulgar meanings; to have arrived 
at secret meanings is to have attained wisdom. The chapter might have 
dwelt more than it does on Maimonides’ view that to have the secret or 
wisdom clarifies and gives perspective to all knowledge; it might, too, 
have shown something of Maimonides’ evangelistic fervor with respect 
to wisdom, seeking to make it appear a great delight to possess; and also 
that the very search for it is predicable only on noble living. But Strauss’s 
chapter is provocative enough as it is; in fact, in its light one reads the 
Guide with new eyes. 

Salo W. Baron’s ‘‘Economic Views of Maimonides” deals with eco- 
nomic science and Jewish law, economics and social justice, private own- 
ership, just price, money, banking, slavery, free labor. Maimonides did 
not write a single work on economics, which, it is pointed out, is rather 
paradoxical, considering the commercial orientation of the Jews. Still, 
throughout his works, he has committed himself on many important 
phases of economic life. The footnotes of this chapter are as valuable as 
the text for their many glances into Arabic and into other Hebrew sources. 

Max Meyerhof presents a chapter on “‘The Medical Work of Maimoni- 
des,” obviously of interest because Maimonides was by profession a physi- 
cian. It discusses Maimonides’ medical background and the ten treatises 
of Maimonides, together with appendixes on Maimonides’ “‘Discourse on 
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Hemorrhoids,” his “Regimen sanitatis,” “Glossary of Names of Drugs,” 
and finally an elaborate bibliography. 

There are still two more parts to the book: the text, with translation, 
of a “‘Maimonidean Responsum,” by Richard Gottheil, and Joshua 
Finkel’s chapter on “‘Maimonides’ Treatise on Resurrection: A Compara- 
tive Study.” If there is any important shortcoming in this volume of es- 
says, it might be the extreme brevity of Salo Baron’s ‘“‘Maimonides, the 
Leader and Lawgiver.” If in a sense Maimonides stands in line of succes- 
sion to Moses and Ezra, his work as codifier should have had more atten- 
tion. 

The fruit of studies such as are found in these essays should be to 
quicken interest in the medieval Jewish wisdom culture and in the Islamic 
milieu in which so much of it was brought forth. It were desirable for 
medievalists to add Hebrew and Arabic to their stock of tools. One may 
suspect that one factor in the modern scorn for the Jews is the prevailing 
ignorance about men like Maimonides. In fact, many Jews themselves 


do not even know his name. 
QUIRINUS BREEN 


University of Oregon 
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Acoms, EvELYN M. The French Laic Laws (1879-1889). New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. 282 pages. $3.50. 

Miss Acomb here explains in ample detail the phenomena of French anticlericalism 
in the eighties of the nineteenth century. In chapters i —iii a good deal of introductory 
material is handled, and the sources of anticlericalism are examined in relation to 
various groups and interests. The bearing of the laic laws upon higher, secondary, and 
primary education occupies chapters iv and v. Other secularizing aspects of this body 
of legislation, such as the laws dealing with army chaplains, divorce, cemeteries, chari- 
ties, and holy days, are then treated; and finally the attempt to abrogate the Concordat 
of 1801 and the restrictions on the religious orders are discussed (chaps. vi and vii). 
There is an extended Conclusion, a Bibliography, and an Index. The book has the usual 
marks of a conscientious dissertation and will be useful to teachers of church history. 
It is scarcely accurate to include the Jesuits among “‘monks’” (p. 17), and it is a little 
surprising to find “Leo Taxil’’ described as “‘a reformed mason, whose word, it is true, 
was not always trustworthy” (p. 116). This is something of an understatement, con- 
sidering the career of that egregious liar. What he wrote about the Masons should 
surely have been explained in the light of his celebrated exposure of himself and his 
dupes on April 19, 1897, of which event Miss Acomb seems strangely unaware. Nor does 
she mention his real name (G. Jogand-Pagés). But the book as a whole deserves the 
respect of scholars.—JoHN T. MCNEILL. 


Apams, Davip E. Man of God. New York: Harper, 1941. vii+201 pages. $2.00. 

This is a frankly “‘modernizing”’ treatment of Jesus in the form of an interpretative 
commentary upon the Synoptic narratives in the light of Jesus’ time, the Old Testa- 
ment prophetic pattern of the “man of God,” and related ideas of messianism and 
atonement, together with an attempt to restate the permanent values of Jesus in terms 
of religious experience recoverable from the New Testament sources and made intel- 
ligible to the modern man. 

The author is fully conversant with the results of critical scholarship in this area, and 
he also shows good religious insight in his interpretations. In fact, there is little one may 
not agree with, if one accepts the general position of Professor Adams that the mys- 
terious, miraculous, and perhaps messianic elements in the accounts of Jesus’ work are 
due entirely to the early church. In this connection it may also be observed that the 
author expends no little energy in rationalizing the miracles of the Old Testament. 
The volume contains an interesting and lucid account of the parallelism between the 
Old Testament accounts of the “man of God” (Moses to Elisha) and the gospel por- 
trayals of Jesus, who, says Adams, was placed by his biographers in this tradition of the 
early wonder-workers rather than in that of the talkative, but apparently ineffective, 
“literary” prophets. Jesus communes with Moses and Elijah, not with Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. 

The book is a bit elementary for scholars in the New Testament field, but it is a good 
‘popularizing’ account of critical positions in the area of gospels study and is, more- 
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over, written with what appears to be the sincere and guiding thought of the author— 
in his own words, with the laudable conviction that “‘if religion cannot appear to the 
modern generation in the guise of truth, and truth without evasion or equivocation, its 


cause is lost.””,—ALLEN P. WIKGREN. 


Baker, G. C. An Introduction to the History of Early New England Methodism. Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1941. vii++-145 pages. $2.50. 

NotrincHaM, ELIzABETH. Methodism and the Frontier. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. 231 pages. $2.50. 

If more books are needed on the subject of Methodism, such regional studies as are 
presented in these two books are probably most worth the writing. Methodism in 
America deserves more than denominational emphasis, since its strategic part in the 
cultural development of this country raises the index of its genera) significance. 

Dr. Baker has made use of a large number of original documents in tracing the 
development of Methodist churches in New England during the half-century from 1789 
to 1839. Especially useful is his description of the origin of many characteristic Ameri- 
can Methodist attitudes toward such social questions as war, slavery, temperance, edu- 
cation, property, wealth, and such minor questions as dancing, dress, and the like. 
Attention is called to the significant part played by Methodism in articulating the the- 
ory of State which precipitated the genera] movement for complete separation of Church 
and State in the New England communities. A unique feature of the book is its unusual- 
ly complete bibliography of primary sources. 

The remarkable growth of Methodism in America, far outrunning its own record in 
the land of its birth, inspired the investigation which has led the author of Methodism 
and the Frontier to her conclusions regarding the effect of the frontier upon the history of 
religion. 

The conditions of life on the frontier determined the way in which American Method- 
ism was to mold its institutions, the type of men who were‘to guide its destiny, the char- 
acter of its bishops and preachers, the paradox of its individualism and its centralized 
government. The striking departures from English Methodism are examined and ex- 
plained in their environmenta) terms. 

The normal tendency to schism in such experiential religion lacked in America the 
checks and balances found in English institutions; hence the almost uncontrolled sec- 
tarianism which the frontier encouraged. Such frontier conditions also account for the 
widespreading and long-lasting influence of revivalism in the tradition of American 
religion and for the exaggerated expressions of this emotional type of experience in early 
Methodism. 

Indiana is studied as the “proving ground” of frontier Methodism, and the “cutting 
of the leading strings” binding American Methodism to England is here exhibited in 
vivid and lively fashion. Methodism’s evolution from sect to church in Indiana is a 
fascinating story as well as a very valuable addition to church history in this country.— 


KATHLEEN W. MACARTHUR. 


BARON, SALO WITTMAYER. Bibliography of Jewish Social Studies, 1938-39. New York: 

Conference on Jewish Relations, 1941. 291 pages. $3.00. 

This is a most useful instrument. It is a highly inclusive (as nearly as possible, it 
would seem, complete) list of works directly or secondarily involving Jewish culture. 
The system of classification is sound, making the book readily useful. In many cases 
there are brief notes of content. The Conference of Jewish Socia] Studies deserves the 
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profound gratitude of all scholars for this useful undertaking. Students of the history 


of religion will find that the definition of social] studies implied in the title includes many 
of the categories of their several fields—D. W. Rpt. 
BarTH, KARL. This Christian Cause. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Unpaged. $0.75. 

A bringing-together of three letters of Karl Barth to the Christians of Great Britain 
and France in which he sets forth his view that the war against Hitler is a necessary, a 
just, a Christian war. John A. Mackay has written an introduction to the brief volume. 
—JOHN Knox. 

BELL, BERNARD Ipprncs. Still Shine the Stars. New York: Harper, 1941. 74 pages. 
$1.00, 

“Only the unthinking can find modern life hope-inspiring,”’ writes the author. For, 
he says, it is not in this world in travail that one can take courage for the future, but in 
the fact that ‘still do shine the stars.” 

This brilliant little book carries a strong plea for more emphasis on the type of 
Christianity which finds in heaven its home and on earth its opportunity. “You cannot 
freely love the world until you have escaped the world.” And the only means of retain- 
ing sanity in such times as these is to glimpse again “realms more significant than those 
of a tragic-ridiculous earth.” 

A clear, vivid call to a historic Christian position! —FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 
BUTTERWORTH, CHARLES C. The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible. Philadel- 

phia: University of Philadelphia Press, 1941. xi+394 pages. $3.50. 

The author writes from approximately a decade of experience teaching English in the 
University of Pennsylvania. His volume surveys the development of English style in 
Bible translation from approximately 1340, when Richard Rolle’s litera] version of the 
Latin Psalter appeared, down to 1611, when the enormously influential King James 
Bible was published. Included in the survey are some unusual] items, such as the editions 
of Ecclesiastes and Proverbs printed by Thomas Godfray (ca. 1535), and the Latin- 
English primers that were issued from Rouen at about the same time. 

Two substantial appendixes illustrate the author’s sampling techniques, A useful 
bibliography, conveniently organized in the best Henry Guppy manner, fills twenty- 
five pages at the end of the volume. 

Here and there the study is weakened by surprising omissions. The author finds that 
the normal manner of English prose in the Henrician period, when the Coverdale, 
Matthew, Taverner, and Great Bibles were published, chiefly determined the character 
of the King James English. In this connection he cites and quotes the prologues of 
certain early versions to illustrate the dominant type of Tudor English at the time. Yet 
he neither mentions nor quotes at this point the most typical and influential preface of 
the series, the Prologue of Archbishop Cranmer to the first authorized English Bible. 
Unfortunately, this omission is too typical of the neglect that has uniformly been lav- 
ished on this real masterpiece of early Tudor English. 

The author’s treatment of the very important title-pages to the major English ver- 
sions is careless in the extreme. He definitely misinterprets the main tableau in the title 
border to the editio princeps of the printed English Bible. Since Hans Holbein the 
Younger created this superb title-page, and since Erhard Altdorfer designed the Thomas 
Matthew border, these prime artists should certainly be credited with their masterly 
creations. Yet they are not. Nevertheless, the author perpetuates the myth that Hol- 
bein was responsible for the Great Bible title-page—as he certainly was not! 


‘ 
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As to the main line of discussion—the derivation of the literary style of the King 
James Bible—it must be said that analyses and determinations are at once too vague 
and too specific. Just what were the grammatical and linguistic characteristics of King 
James style? Even a careful reader of this investigation could not possibly answer this 
question on the basis of analyses here given. But, for all his indefiniteness about this 
essentia]) matter, the author estimates in definite percentages the precise amounts of 
literary influence from the various preceding versions on the King James Bible, This he 
does by counting phrases and clauses in some forty selected passages. Can literary style 
and value be determined with such mathematical precision? Mr. Butterworth’s ex- 
hibits fail to convince one that this is possible—Harotp R. WILLOUGHBY. 


Curtis, WrittaM Repmonp. The Lambeth Conferences: The Solution for Pan-Anglican 
Organization. (‘‘Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,” No. 488.) New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 355 pages. $4.00. 

In this careful and detailed study Professor Curtis reveals the evolution of the An- 
glican unity movement since about 1850. The book is mainly a plain and utterly un- 
emotional rehearsal of facts; but the facts are built into an orderly structure in which 
each part has significance. The work was undertaken as a sequel to the author’s re- 
search on the British imperia] system. The modern constitution of the British Com- 
monwealth is, in Dr. Curtis’ view, “prefigured” by the ecclesiastical co-ordination of the 
Lambeth Conferences (p. 199); the latter he calls ‘‘a fairly close ecclesiastical counter- 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations” (p, 333). However, the account pre- 
sented offers no real amplification of this alleged parallel. The author repeatedly refers 
to “the typically English method” followed in the institution of the conferences. This 
consists, apparently, in the fact that the new system was introduced by a series of 
tentative moves hesitantly undertaken by the hierarchy in England at the urgent re- 
quest of certain colonial bishops. The most effective early proponent of a Pan-Anglican 
episcopal conference was a bishop of Ontario, John Travers Lewis; and the heresy 
trial of Bishop Colenzo of Natal created a demand for general consultation. The move- 
ment which resulted in a strong Anglican federation of churches began almost as an ex- 
tension upward of the synodical practice already well developed in the colonia) and 
American churches. 

The ecumenical awakening and rising spirit of wor)d-responsibility in the Anglican 
family of churches; the policy of cautious rapprochement with other churches on the 
right and left; the increasingly constructive attitude on social, moral, and political 
questions—all are phases of the story sufficiently revealed but not systematically ex- 
pounded in the book. There are points at which the reader may crave more ample in- 
terpretation than the author supplies, and a few instances in which additions to the facts 
given would be helpful. Thus it is intriguing but unsatisfying to learn from a quoted 
letter of Archbishop Longley that Roman Catholics were startled by an utterance of the 
First Lambeth Conference (p. 194); where is the evidence in Roman Catholic utter- 
ances? The true origin of the Lambeth Quadrilateral of 1888 is unaccountably ignored 
by Dr. Curtis, who does not seem to have consulted W. R. Huntington’s The Church 
Idea (1870). This work contains Father Huntington’s “Quadrilateral of Pure Anglican- 
ism,”’ which is the real source of the document adopted in the Chicago convention of 
1886. The latter is mentioned in a brief footnote (p. 297). Huntington’s name is mis- 
spelled in the bibliography, in the notice of another work. (This writer recalls with 
pain that he was once rebuked for the same misspelling.) The book introduces many 
once prominent Anglican figures, but only a few of these take on distinctive personality, 
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Archbishop Tait being a pleasing exception. With all its limitations the work is admi- 
rably done and at once becomes indispensable reading for students both of Anglicanism 


and of the ecumenical movement.—JoxHn T. McNEILL. 


Dicks, RussELL L. Who Is My Patient? New York: Macmillan, 1941. 149 pages. 
$1.50. 

Since Russell Dicks produced his first book in collaboration with the late Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, he has been the clergyman’s most helpful mentor in pastoral care of 
the sick. He has also written for laymen a useful little book for guidance in the sick- 
room. Now he presents a helpful volume for nurses, intended to assist them in recog- 
nizing and serving the religious needs of patients of all faiths and also to help the nurses 
themselves to discover religious resources which will undergird them as they face the 
emotional strains attendant upon their daily work. Religious needs and specific signs of 
spiritual distress in patients are clearly pointed out. The services which the nurse may 
render the clergyman as he ministers to the religious needs of the sick are indicated in 
detail, and the opportunities which come to the nurse herself to help the patient 
spiritually are discussed. Suitable Scripture passages are cited; prayers for use in the 
sickroom with patients of different faiths are provided; and other useful directions are 
given. This book is to be warmly commended as a practical guide for nurses. And the 
clergyman who himself reads it before handing it to a nurse will find his own helpful- 
ness in the sickroom increased.—Cuartes T. Hotman. 


Eppy, SHERWOOD, Maker of Men. New York: Harper’s, 1941. 141 pages. $1.50. 

This book is a combination and revision of two brief books of Mr. Eddy’s published 
during the last war and now out of print, one under the present title and the other Suf- 
fering and the War. This new volume has the intimately personal quality which belongs 
to all of Mr, Eddy’s writing and speaking. It is the man himself speaking, and speaking 
what he intensely believes. The chapters which deal most directly with religious living 
are particularly helpful——JoHN KNox. 


FLEMING, DANIEL JOHNSON. The World at One in Prayer. New York: Harper’s, 1942. 
xit+-204 pages. $2.00. 
A beautiful anthology of modern Christian prayers from literally every section of the 
globe. This is an impressive witness both to the unity of the church and to the impor- 
tance and distinctiveness of the contribution which Christians of each national and 


cultura) group make to the common life—JoHN Knox, 


FREEHOF, SOLOMON B. Modern Jewish Preaching. New York: Bloch, 1941. 192 pages. 
$1.50. 

An instructive discussion of preaching in the synagogue, where obviously essentially 
the same homiletical problems are faced as in the church. After interesting chapters on 
“‘The Classic Jewish Sermon,” ‘‘The Modern Scriptural Sermon,” and the ‘‘Non- 
scriptural Sermon,” the author presents abstracts of approximately fifty sermons of 
both the biblical and the topical types.—JoHN KNox. 


Guover, T. R. The Disciple. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; New York: 
Macmillan, 1941. 62 pages. $1.00. 
A series of twelve short essays on the life and vocation of the Christian as it is re- 
flected in the New Testament. A fine example of devotional writing which is also 
scholarly—and therefore most truly devotional.—JoHN KNox. 
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Hewitt, ARTHUR WENTWORTH. God’s Back Pasture. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1941. 
ix+144 pages. $1.50. 

The author, who has already contributed helpfully to the study of the contemporary 
American rural church through his books Highland Shepherds and Steeples among the 
Hills now enriches that contribution by this small volume which approaches the subject 
sociologically. Highland Shepherds dealt with the professional work of the rural pastor; 
Steeples among the Hills with rural churches; God’s Back Pasture deals with the rural 
parish. Of course, those various interests are not kept in completely watertight com- 
partments, but each subject has its distinctive approach. The present book divides into 
four parts—the first, a diagnosis of what is wrong with the rural parish; the second, a 
prescription of remedies; the third, a discussion of the function of the rural pastor as 
educator; and the fourth, a panegyric on the rural church. Humor, love of the open 
country, enthusiasm for the local church, and an excellent literary style combine to 
make this volume delightful and profitable reading —CHARLEs T. HoLMAN. 


HoiMAN, CHARLES T. Getting Down to Cases. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 207 pages. 
$2.00. 

This is a book on the personal ministry of the pastor. It isa book that lends itself to 
personal inspirational reading, and it will have unlimited possibilities for classroom 
work. 

The first chapter deals with the pastor as counselor, indicating the new interest in the 
field and giving reasons for that interest. The author points out a possible relationship 
between the clergy and the psychiatrist and then discusses in detail the resources that 
are available for the counselor. In the second chapter he deals with the significance of 
case studies and points out some of the principles that must guide the counselor in diag- 
nosing and understanding the person with whom he is working and in interpreting be- 
havior. The body of the book contains a number of very detailed reports of individuals 
counseled by ministers. A number are grouped under the heading ‘“The Self-condemned” 
and a number under “The Socially Condemned.” Under the first heading there is one 
case of embitterment, another a victim of fear, and a case of irresponsibility. Under the 
second heading there is one case of an incorrigible and one of the gangster type. These 
case reports read like true stories. They are highly entertaining, they hold interest, 
and they are very revealing. In chapter v the author discusses the techniques of coun- 
seling, pointing out how a counseling service begins, stating a set of principles, and out- 
lining a set of psychological techniques which the pastor may use. He has also included 
a very thorough instrument for obtaining a life-history. In the last chapter of the book 
the author sets forth a program of study for the pastor who would prepare himself for the 
personal ministry of the church. 

This book is good literature—it reads well, it is carefully done, and it has a good 
style. The material dealing with the place of counseling and the principles and tech- 
niques, while not original, does contain a fine summary of the knowledge in the field. 
The most unique feature of the book is, of course, the case reports. These are unusually 
interesting and the author’s treatment is very wise. He concludes each case report with 
a diagnostic summary and some suggestive comment on treatment. I regret that the 
author did not take some more common situations, as, for instance, a drifting boy, a 
girl who has not achieved a wholesome social adaptation, a husband and wife who are 
estranged, an individual with excessive mood swings, a person with a minor depression. 
I also might wish that the author had conceived the counseling program of the church 
as a part of the total church program rather than as something off and apart. We ought 
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to do everything we can to help people help themselves through the on-going group 
processes of circles of fellowship, and the personal ministry or counseling ought to be 
supplementary to the group work. The wise minister can counsel through the sermon, 
and the church can give counsel through its regular processes. After everything has been 
done to help the person help himself through the normal channels of group experiences, 
then if there is further need the counseling method ought to be resorted to. 

A disappointment to me was that the author did not make more clear the obligation 
of the minister to go to persons who need help. The people who need it the most will not 
as a rule come for it. Finally, I do not like the reference to persons in need of help as 
“‘cases.”’ I wish the author had called the book “‘Ministering to Persons.” All in all, the 
book is psychologically sound, it is done in a fine spiritual climate, and it will make a 
very distinctive contribution as a reading book and as a textbook not only for pastors 
but for directors of religious education, weekday teachers, family workers, and all others 
interested in the personal ministry to the individual in the field of religious education. 
Even the public-school and college counselor will find the book very helpful—Roy A. 
BURKHART. 


Hunter, ALLAN A. Secretly Armed. New York: Harper, 1941. 159 pages. $1.50. 

A beautifully written and convincing treatment of the power of the spirit, or “soul 
force,” possessed by the saints and used by them to win victories without physical 
violence. Admitting frankly that no way has yet been found to use this form of persua- 
sion on an international scale, the author nevertheless makes a brilliant case for it as the 
real hope for both individual and social progress. 

Though a determined pacifist, the author has written a book quite lacking in ex- 
tremist arguments. This is, instead, such a fair and constructive presentation that even 
ardent nonpacifists will find it of value. 

There is, however, no compromise here with the conviction that those who have dis- 
covered any of the secret armor of the spirit should use it in every situation as individ- 
uals. Its justification cannot be expected immediately “in the ever-present now,” but, 
as with the saints, in the long span of years.—FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 


Jones, Rurus M. Spirit in Man. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1941. 
x+70 pages. $1.25. 

This book is an all-too-brief crystallization of Dr. Jones’s position regarding immor- 
tality. The argument is on the whole a familiar one, proceeding from the uniqueness of 
spirit in man to the affirmation that intrinsic values such as truth, beauty, goodness, 
and love possess objective existence. He denies the term ‘‘value” to goods of the extrin- 
sic sort. The last chapter seeks to show that the human spirit and its values give intima- 
tions of an “‘over-world” which make conservation of personality at least a reasonable 
assumption. This book carries more weight as the statement of religious conviction than 
as a philosophical argument.—ROoGER HAZELTON. 


KiwpLe, Martin. The Revelation of St. John. New York and London: Harper, 1941. 

xlix+460 pages. $3.50. 

This volume of the Moffatt New Testament Commentary falls between two stools. 
It avoids the extensive presentation of detailed information which would make it useful 
to the scholar but does so without gaining that quality of vivid and interesting ex- 
planation which would enrich the library of the amateur. It isa dull book. That a com- 
mentary by a parish minister—not by a scholar—written for the intelligent layman to 
bring out the religious meaning of the book could make even the Apocalypse of John 
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seem dull raises some basic questions as to the function of a commentary. It may be 
that commentaries should be written for scholars, leaving the general public restricted 
to a diet of essays and studies. 

On critical questions, such as authorship and date, there is no clear-cut presentation 
of either evidence or position; all scholarly discussion seems vague to the author and will 
seem vaguer to his readers. In interpretation he is not true to his own best judgment. 
For example, pages 17-18 soundly assert that the Seven Letters are not intended for 
these local churches but for the whole body of Christians; yet the local peculiarities of 
each town are presented in tedious detail (e.g., p. 37). On the other hand, there are 
areas where more explanation would help: the brief comment on 666 does not say how 
it equals Nero Caesar, nor is the contrast between the vindictive passages of the Apoca- 
lypse and the Sermon on the Mount dealt with adequately in a volume which aims to 
identify religious values for the present day.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


The New Testament in Basic English. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1941. 548 pages. $2.00. 

A committee of British divines and biblical scholars (mostly Old Testament) have 
here attempted to give us a translation of the New Testament in a vocabulary of about 
a thousand words. The version must be judged in the light of that purpose, and one 
should therefore refrain, I suppose, from any general criticism of it asa translation. The 
authors themselves admit that they found it hard to keep their rendition completely 
parallel with the Greek text. 

Yet certain features call for brief comment. A cursory examination indicates that 
the translation is at times unnecessarily paraphrastic, for example: its constant “get 
knowledge of’’ or “have knowledge of” for “know”; “make a request”’ for ‘‘ask’”’ and 
“give a sign” for “knock” (Matt. 7:7, etc.); “a man with much money” for “a rich 
man” (Matt. 19: 23 f.); “the sound of it comes to your ears” for “‘you hear its sound” 
(John 3:8); “to give ear to” for “hear” (Luke 15:1); ‘make discovery of” for “find” 
(Matt. 7:14); etc. Unnecessary violence to the meaning of the text was also observed, 
for example, “bit of wood” for “beam” (Matt. 7:3), “floor” for “ground” (John 8:7 f.). 
The word xir7w seems to have been disconcerting to the translators, for in Mark 1:7 
they omit it and in John 8:6 render it ‘‘with his head bent down,” followed incon- 
sistently, however, in verse 10 with “Then Jesus got up.” No attempt is made to trans- 
late the infinitive in Luke 8:8 or other occurrences of this expression in the Gospels. In 
Heb. 11:1 faith is still the “‘swbstance” of things hoped for. A slight vocabulary exten- 
sion would have eliminated a few peculiar expressions such as “earth-shock,” ‘‘ice- 
drops,” “roll of a book,” “‘stamps of wax,” “the last horn,” ‘‘crushing machine” (wine 
press), etc. 

The translators give no indication of what Greek text they are using, but a sampling 
of the version in Matthew, chapters 9 and 27, shows that they are not rendering a 
critical text as such—at least, not Westcott-Hort, Nestle, Tischendorf, Von Soden, or 
Weymouth’s Resultant. If they are following one of these texts, they are indulging in a 
fair amount of their own textual criticism, their choice of readings leaning toward the 
textus receptus. Some inconsistency is also observable. Mark’s ending is noted as a later 
addition, and the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer and Matt. 27: 49 are omitted, etc.; but 
John 5:4 and the pericope adulterae are included in brackets, while Luke 22:43 f. and 
23:34 and Matt. 16:2 f. are without brackets! 

In the interests of simplicity and the “children of the world” for whom the transla- 
tion proclaims itself to be a “blessing” something might have been done about punctua- 
tion (e.g., I Pet. 3: 18-22 and Eph. 1). 
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What has been done here with such a limited vocabulary is rather remarkable, how- 
ever, and, in general, it must be admitted that the results are pretty accurate. The 
blurb on the jacket unfortunately creates the impression that this is the first translation 
into modern, intelligible English since 1611, but the editors modestly state in a prefa- 
tory note that they have no intention of replacing the ‘‘authorized version” or even of 
competing with it. Of course, almost any standard modern-speech translation would be 
superior for the adult reader, but this “basic English” version, as the publishers prognos- 
ticate, may be of considerable value to children or foreigners learning English —ALLEN 
P. WIKGREN. 


PaGE, Kirsy. Living Prayerfully. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. 523 pages. 
$2.00. 

This is another in the series of suggestive books made up largely of well-selected 
readings from a wide range of literature. Designed primarily for use in private or public 
devotions, it is introduced by a long essay by Mr. Page on the theme of the book. Those 
who are familiar with his earlier volumes, Living Courageously and Living Triumphantly, 
will know what to expect in this volume and will know how exceedingly valuable it is.— 
JouN Knox. 


PHELAN, GERALD B. Saint Thomas and Analogy. Milwaukee: Marquette University 

Press, 1941. 58 pages. $1.50. 

Another in the series of Aquinas Lectures, this little book sets forth with admirable 
clarity the idea of analogy and its various forms and shows how these are applicable in 
philosophy. ‘The only analogy which is adequate as a metaphysical principle is the 
analogy of proportionality properly so called’’; that is, the analogy of being is applicable 
to God because what other beings are “by participation” God isin his own right.—E. E. 
AUBREY. 


SCHROLL, SISTER M. ALFRED. Benedictine Monasticism as Reflected in the Warnefrid- 
Hildemar Commentaries on the Rule. (“Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, Columbia University,’ No. 478.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. 217 pages. $2.75. 

Commentaries on the rule of St. Benedict are valuable because they reveal the 
workings of monasticism at the time of their composition. Of the two commentaries 
here studied, the first is that of Paul Warnefrid at the end of the eighth century, two 
hundred years after the beginnings of the Benedictine movement. The second, written 
by Hildemar in the early years of the ninth century, is of interest chiefly for the elucida- 
tion of faulty passages in the former. The result of the examination of these documents 
is to minimize the originality of the Carolingian reform attributed by many to Benedict 
of Aniane, by others to Louis the Pious and codified in any case by the Council of 
Aachen in 817, for many of the regulations hitherto regarded as innovations had al- 
ready appeared in the commentary of Warnefrid. 

Among the new developments the most important were the introduction of daily 
Mass, the tendency to advance monks to Holy Orders, and the employment of laymen 
in the monastery. Among the minor matters may be enumerated the following: the 
abbot’s table was not apart but was within the monastic refectory; the monks were pro- 
vided with liquid soap; shaving was recommended every fifteen days on the Saturdays 
preceding washday; the monastic garb had become a distinctive costume; the in- 
firmary was a cloister with separate cells for those suffering from different diseases; the 
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monastic profession, though never a sacrament, was coming to be regarded as a second 
baptism; oblate children apparently were not given the option on maturity of with- 
drawing from the monastic life; a spirit of subservience toward powerful nobles was 
occasionally manifest; monastic discipline, including corporal punishment, detention, 
excommunication, and expulsion, had come to be much more detailed.—RoLtanp H. _ 
BAINTON. 


$1z00, JosePH R. On Guard. New York: Macmillan, 1941. No pagenumbering. $1.00. 

This book, which can be carried in the pocket of a uniform, is for men in military 
service and for men and women at home. It has inspiring, stimulating brief readings for 
every day in the year. There are appropriate thoughts for special days and seasons. A 
brief selection of prayers completes the book. These daily thoughts are the kind that 
will build morale for these troubled times. The author is the minister of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas in New York City HERBERT W. HANSEN. 


STaMM, FREDERICK K. Jn the Shadow of the Cross. New York: Macmillan, 1941. xi+ 

141 pages. $1.50. 

These sermons, preached in the Clinton Avenue Community Church of Brooklyn, 
proclaim a Christianity which is denied by the direction in which the world is moving 
and by the loud proclamation of contrary ideas. The author is the speaker on a nation- 
wide radio program of the National Broadcasting Company—“‘Highlights of the Bible.”’ 
The sermons are brief and well written. About half of them have the word “cross” in 
the title. The whole book reflects a world which is moving in the shadow of a dark era 
of trial and tribulation. Against such a setting we see Jesus, the hope of the world, who 
went to the cross in a sacrificial spirit and in so doing revealed to the world a God of 
eternal love—HERBERT W. HANSEN. 


STEARNS, RAYMOND PHINEAS. Congregationalism in the Dutch Netherlands: The Rise 
and Fall of the English Congregational Classis, 1621-1635. Chicago: American So- 
ciety of Church History, 1940. vii+151 pages. $3.00. 

Mr. Stearns sketches in this volume the history and organization of a considerable 
number of English dissenters residing in the United Provinces for reasons of commerce 
or conscience during the period 1621-35. He is especially interested in discussing the 
formation (with the approval at the outset of the English as well as of the Dutch govern- 
ment) of a classis in which men of the Congregational persuasion were for some years 
loosely joined. This association shortly fell under the suspicion of the English govern- 
ment, of the orthodox church (whether in England or the United Provinces), and at last 
of the harassed civil government in Holland. The classis was dissolved shortly after Sir 
William Boswell, the competent English envoy who arrived in the Netherlands in 1632, 
had clarified the situation for his government and had reached an understanding with 
the Dutch. 

This essay adds but slightly to our knowledge of separatist thought and activity. 
The author is neither precise nor consistent in his use of the important, if difficult, terms 
“Puritanism” and “Congregationalism.”’ His treatise contributes all too little to our 
understanding of the conception, organization, and functicning of the classis; there is 
almost no attempt to consider the thought of the highly articulate leaders of the move- 
ment; and the work suffers from the author’s tendency to pile up documentation on 
easily sustained or obvious statements of fact. Boswell’s effort to secure the dissolution 
of the classis is ably presented, though that can scarcely be considered to be the point of 
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the essay. The appendixes, drawn principally from the Boswell Papers, have consider- 
able value for scholars, though these documents afford no more than an extremely 
limited insight into the larger aspects of the subject in hand.—W. K. Jorpan. 


Stewart, H. F. The Secret of Pascal. London: Cambridge University Press; New 

York: Macmillan, 1941. x+108 pages. $1.25. 

In the three chapters of this book the author of The Holiness of Pascal (1915) returns 
to the great French thinker with increased intimacy and unchanged admiration. In the 
Provincial Letters Pascal is discovered to be a lover of truth and a careful logician as 
well, while his Jesuit opponents exemplify the generalization that “‘strict veracity, 
though a Christian, has not always been an ecclesiastical virtue.” For Pascal, as a 
moralist, the antinomy of man's weakness and greatness is solved by reference to the 
Christian doctrine of nature and grace. He was an ascetic who, like a desert monk, 
“neglected the ordinary decencies’’ of personal cleanliness. Yet his social creed was 
‘almost conventional,” and he had “‘a Shakespearean contempt for the crowd.” Stewart 
calls his third chapter “Pascal as Poet,’’ but the reference is mainly to the warmth and 
vividness of his prose in the Pensées. The author illustrates this by comparison with 
passages from Arnauld and Descartes in which by contrast he finds a quality of ‘“‘cold 
light.” Alike in passages apparently unpremeditated and in those marked by laborious 
effort, Pascal is a rhetorician. He cultivates and appreciates the pleasure of eloquence 
and employs “all the devices of rhetoric.” The real secret of his lasting appeal is that in 
his hands French prose became “‘the most perfect vehicle of lucid and persuasive speech 
since the days of Plato and Demosthenes.” This is superlative language, surely, from a 
scholar of Dr. Stewart’s attainments. Since Plato and Demosthenes there has been a 
good deal of “lucid and persuasive speech.” At any rate, Dr. Stewart has followed his 
appreciation of Pascal’s “holiness” with an admiring exposition of his literary genius.— 
JouN T. McNEILL. 


WHALE, J. S. Christian Doctrine. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 196 pages. $2.00. 

The principal of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, writes with characteristic clarity and 
timeliness an introductory outline in eight chapters of the main articles of the Chnis- 
tian faith —E. E. AUBREY. 


Wireman, Recrna Westcott. The Family Lives Its Religion. New York: Harper’s 

1941. ix-+236 pages. $2.00. 

The central drive of this stimulating book is “‘to show how the family can discover 
the way of God and secure the values of life found therein” (p. 49). How, then, may one 
discover the way of God within the family relationship? By means of “‘creative inter- 
action,” says Mrs. Wieman. By creative interaction she denotes a mode of mutual fel- 
lowship within the family circle that results in the growth, modification, and enrichment 
of valuings. In this community of valuings, God is the ‘‘interweaving of our deepest and 
greatest interests.’ Phrased otherwise, ‘‘God is the Creativity of life which speaks to us 
through this creative interaction.” 

On the basis of this conception of God, the author unfolds a fascinating picture of the 
way in which the family may live its religion. The wedding, for example, is conceived as 
but the initial event in a process of marriage that requires a lifetime for its fullest realiza- 
tion. At every moment in that process it is complete commitment to the “‘Creativity of 
God” that gives the fellowship of marriage its deepest meaning. With each new bond 
that is formed between husband and wife, with each richer valuing that takes place, 
God creatively reveals himself. 
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In this matrix of spiritual, God-centered community, children absorb the values of 
the family and become partakers in the process of religious living. How to enrich appre- 
ciations, how to budget the family resources, how to balance freedom and discipline, how 
to have fun—these and other elements in a well-rounded family experience are treated 
with rare insight and skill. 

The principles and ideals discussed are rendered unusually vivid by numerous well- 
chosen illustrations drawn from actual family situations. The text also outlines some 
splendid procedures by which parent-groups may direct and evaluate their own religious 
living. All in all, the book makes a real contribution to our understanding of the basic 
problems of the modern home. 

In one important respect, however, the book seems to me to recommend a 
doubtful procedure. Since in her view little children are unable to ‘experience God 
directly,”” Mrs. Wieman believes that it is unwise for them to be encouraged to use the 
term God in their devotions (pp. 113, 197, 211). Prayer, she says, ‘‘is a mature expe- 
rience,” and therefore the child’s petition should be addressed not to God but to his 
parents, who, as a sort of mediator, will seek to draw the child “‘into creative interaction 
with them”? (p. 213). The child of this age will “remain absent from family prayers until 
he has a fair understanding of what God is and how He works in this world of ours’’ 
(p. 216). For him, the parents “should develop a number of nonreligious rituals”! 

Now that seems a strange conclusion for one who holds that God, the ‘‘Creativity of 
life,” is real and present in every “creative interaction.” To be sure, the child’s possi- 
bilities of interaction are very limited, but there is no reason on that account for saying 
that he cannot be religious within the frame of his own experience and ability. And if the 
child is capable in some degree of religious response as a member of the family com- 
munity, then why deprive him of the use of the central category of faith—God? True 
enough, the child will likely envisage God in anthropomorphic terms, but that in itself 
will be no necessary handicap, except as those who nurture him fail to help him recon- 
struct his ideas of God in the process of further growth.—H. SHELTON SMITH. 
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